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EDITORIAL 


| Late in the afternoon of May 14, 1948, in Tel Aviv, the 
' state of Israel was officially proclaimed. Before the infant 
| state had an opportunity to raise its head and breathe the 
' air of independence, it was forced to fight for its life. At- 
| tacked on the north, east, and south by six Arab armies 
» from seven Arab states during the first months of its ex- 
© istence, it passed the test of blood and fire. The young re- 
| public proved itself in the sphere of military operations ; in 
| the diplomatic area it can claim the recognition of seventeen 
| countries, among them the United States and the Soviet 
| Union. The new state is now a fact. The late United Nations 
' mediator, Count Bernadotte, in his last recommendations 
© to the General Assembly in Paris stated unequivocally, “A 
_ Jewish state called Israel exists in Palestine and there are 
> no sound reasons for assuming that it will not continue to 
do so.” 

| The peace of the world is tied up with this little country. 
_ To the Arabs, the Palestine problem represents one strand 
in the thinly woven fabric of their new, national self-con- 
sciousness. To the British, it represents, among other 
things, one more step in the painful descent from nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century imperial eminence. To the Jews, 
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it is uniquely both the country of their national, cultural, 
and religious origin as well as the land of survival or death 
for many thousands of them. To the Christians and Mos. 
lems, it is the country of their religious Holy Places. 

Peace must return to Palestine and every feasible meas- 
ure should be taken to ensure tranquillity in the land of the 
Prophets and the cradle of civilization. Already Israel in its 
Declaration of Independence has pledged to the world that 
the state of Israel “will be open to the immigration of Jews 
from all countries of the dispersion; will promote the devel- 
opment of the country for the benefit of all its inhabitants; 
will be based on the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets; will uphold the full social 
and political equality of all its citizens, without distinction 
as to race, creed or sex; will guarantee full freedom of con- 
science, worship, education and culture; will safeguard the 
sanctity and inviolability of the shrines and Holy Places of 
all religions ; and will dedicate itself to the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations..... We offer peace and 
amity to all the neighboring states and their peoples, and in- 
vite them to cooperate with the independent Jewish nation 
for the common good of all.” 

It now devolves upon the United Nations to be firm as 
well as just rather than pusillanimous in ensuring a peaceful 
adjustment of the situation in Palestine. 

The purpose of the articles appearing in this issue is to 
acquaint the reader with the developments and achievements 
of modern Palestine and with the factors leading to the 
emergence of the newest republic which once cradled the 
world’s oldest democracy. 

We devoutly hope that the “....work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness, quietness 


and assurance for ever” (Isaiah 32:17). 
A.LK. 




















THE EMERGENCE OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


Benjamin Shwadran 


The re-establishment of the Jewish state after an inter- 
ruption of almost nineteen hundred years is a unique phe- 
nomenon. That a nation scattered over the face of the earth 
for so many centuries, its land overrun and laid waste by 
the great conquerors of history, should again come into be- 
ing, in the face of strong and bitter opposition, makes a 
fascinating study. In the array of forces which contributed 
to this singular event, distinction must be made between the 
deep-lying, long-range factors that contributed a historical 
drive, the contemporary, operative, dynamic factors that 
stem directly from the realities in the country during the 
last thirty years, and the immediate factors that are the out- 
come of maneuvers in the arena of international politics. 

In the evolution of the emergence of the Jewish state we 
must reckon with, and not underestimate, the potency of the 
age-old yearning of the Jewish people to be restored to their 
ancient homeland. Throughout the centuries of persecution 
and wandering, through all the vicissitudes of martyrdom 
which the Jewish people suffered at the hands of their op- 
pressors, one hope sustained them—that ultimately God 
would bring them back victorious to the land of Zion. 
Traditional Jewish daily life was replete with practices and 
observances calculated to keep the Jew conscious of his an- 
cient glory and hopeful of a triumphant return to Jerusalem. 
For many centuries this hope was restricted to a strong re- 
ligious faith; it was only during the latter part of the last 
century that it became dynamic. Three elements awakened 
in the Jews the desire to take matters into their own hands: 
nationalistic revivals and the emergence of new states in 
Europe; the general deterioration in the Jewish economic 
position and the intensification of anti-Semitism, partic- 
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ularly in eastern Europe; and the spread of secularism, 
which weakened religious faith. More and more Jews began 
to return to Palestine rather than wait for divine miracles. 
These were the first stirrings, and of necessity they were 
narrow in their scope and undertaking. They were, how- 
ever, enough to make it possible for Dr. Theodor Herzl, the 
founder of modern, political Zionism, to establish the World 
Zionist Organization in 1897, and thereby consolidate and 
give form and direction to the Jewish will. The organiza- 
tion’s main emphasis was on gaining international political 
approval for the rebuilding of the Jewish state. Its impor- 
tance, as well as that of its supreme legislative body, the 
Congress, lay in making concrete, in terms of the political 
international realities of the time, the nebulous national 
hope of the Jews. However, as important and as significant 
as was the formation of the World Zionist Congress, its 
political achievements progressed slowly, and Dr. Herzl 
died without knowing that his dream would soon be realized. 


The Operative Dynamic Forces 


The Zionist movement’s first major political victory was 
the Balfour Declaration, issued by Great Britain in 1917, 
subsequently approved by the Allied and Associated Powers 
of the First World War, and ultimately approved and in- 
corporated into the law of nations by the League of Nations. 
The declaration established and confirmed Jewish claims 
and rights to Palestine; it became the basis of the Palestine 
Mandate which put into motion one of the outstanding 
large-scale, state-building undertakings of modern times. 

During the four and a half decades of this century, but 
particularly since the early 1920’s, Jewish Palestine wit- 
nessed an unprecedented agricultural, commercial, educa- 
tional, cultural, and social growth, as well as a tremendous 
increase in population — from less than 50,000 at the begin- 
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ning of the century to almost 700,000 in the early *40’s. 
These achievements proved to the Jews their ability to build, 
and the potentialities of the country. In order to appreciate 
more fully this upsurge of confidence, one must understand 
the peculiar governmental and administrative setup in 
Palestine during the British regime. Because of the pro- 
visions of the mandate and because of the great gap—po- 
litical, economic, and social—between the Jews and Arabs 
of the country, the Palestine administration both governed 
and supplied all governmental services to the Arabs; while 
the Jews supplied their own services and to a very large ex- 
tent governed themselves. In Jewish eyes, the British ad- 
ministration was thus a foreign ruler which hampered and 
limited their freedom and interfered with their natural 
growth and expansion. As time went on, tension between 
the Jews and the British authorities mounted and the resent- 
ment against the latter grew increasingly bitter, almost in 
proportion to the growing strength of the organized Jewish 
community. Moreover, the experiences which the Jews ac- 
quired during the war years, and their own efforts during 
the Second World War, pointed to the possibilities of 
strength also in the military area. Thus, although the Jews 
were a minority in numbers, they were dominant socially, 
economically, and culturally. Political independence seemed 
the only answer to what had become an impossible situation. 

A serious setback to the growth of the Jewish state, but 
one which paradoxically served as a decisive factor in its 
ultimate emergence, was the change in British policy in 
Palestine. The voluminous literature to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it can safely be asserted that the original 
British policy favoring the establishment of the Jewish 
national home, which was eventually to become the Jewish 
state, was motivated primarily by a genuine desire to restore 
the homeless Jewish people to nationhood as a measure of 
rectification for the cruelties committed against them by 
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Christian civilization, and then by consideration of the 
strategic importance of a highly developed, prosperous, and 
friendly Palestine to the British lifeline of empire alongside 
the Su»: Canal. On these two foundations was built the 
so-called Zionist policy of the British statesmen of the First 
World War period—a policy which first came to expres- 
sion in the Balfour Declaration and later in the mandate. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that the local British ad- 
ministrators in Palestine—at first the military and later the 
civilian—never fully co-operated in its execution. In the 
middle ’30’s, official British policy began to change; its 
orientation turned away from the building of the Jewish 
national home and toward the consolidation of the Arab 
world. The first indication of this reversal can be traced to 
the Palestine Royal Commission Report of 1937. This 
report is famous for its partition plan, which at first the 
British Government officially accepted; on closer analysis, 
however, it becomes evident that the partition proposal was 
really an afterthought. The major burden of the commis- 
sion’s report called for a complete curtailment of the further 
development of the Jewish national home by restricting 
Jewish immigration and land purchase. It is to this report 
that the White Paper of 1939 must be traced. 

The White Paper, issued only five months before the out- 
break of the Second World War, aimed to freeze the Jewish 
community into a permanent minority in a Palestinian Arab 
state. Originally adopted by the Chamberlain Government 
as an appeasement measure toward the Arabs in anticipa- 
tion of the coming conflict, and at the time mercilessly 
criticized by the Labour party, it nevertheless became Brit- 
ish policy even under the postwar, victorious Labour regime. 
In a sense, under this regime it became even more rigid and 
exacting than under the Conservative Government. The 
_ 1939 White Paper created a situation which presented the 
Jews with two alternatives—either to rebel openly and 
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force the government to abrogate the restrictive provisions 
of the paper, particularly those affecting immigration, or to 
work for its modification through peaceful methods. During 
the war years the Jews followed the advice of David Ben 
Gurion, then chairman of the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and now Premier of Israel, to work 
for the war effort as if there were no White Paper and to 
fight the White Paper as if there were no war. With the 
termination of the war, however, and the pressure by the 
remnants of the Jewish people in Europe to emigrate to 
Palestine, the Jewish community in Palestine became more 
determined than ever to break the immigration ban and to 
strive for the early establishment of their own state, which 
would enable them to develop the country unhampered by a 
government which was determined at all costs to prevent 
Jewish immigration and to obstruct the development of its 
economic potentialities. 


The Immediate Causes 


With the ascendance of the Labour party to power in 
1945, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin assumed the task of 
persuading the Jews, by reason and by threat, to accept the 
restrictive prohibitions of the White Paper in one form or 
another (the Morrison Plan of July 1946 and the Bevin 
Plan of February 1947). He declared that he would stake 
his reputation on finding a solution to the Palestine prob- 
lem. At the same time, since the Potsdam Conference, which 
coincided with the Labour victory, President Truman had 
been seriously urging the British Government to open the 
gates of Palestine for a considerable number of Jewish 
D.P.’s. Bevin tried to dissuade the President from his hu- 
manitarian objectives. With both, Bevin failed completely. 
He announced on February 18, 1947, that the Palestine 
issue would be referred to the United Nations. From that 
moment, British conduct and every British statement and 
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announcement led inevitably to the formal proclamation of 
the state of Israel. 

At the request of the British Government, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations was convened in special 
session in April. The Assembly appointed a special com- 
mittee to prepare and recommend a plan of action. The 
eleven members of this committee, which was popularly 
known as UNSCOP, representatives of eleven small states, 
went to Palestine, and on September 1 presented its report. 
The majority plan recommended the partition of Palestine 
into Jewish and Arab states, with an economic union. 

Throughout the committee’s inquiry, the British were 
unenthusiastic and nonco-operative. They displayed an even 
more nonco-operative attitude at the regular session of the 
General Assembly in the fall of 1947, at which an Ad Hoc 
Palestine Committee was formed. British representatives 
constantly and persistently refused to assist in any way with 
the partition plan—or for that matter with any other plan. 
They advanced the formula that they would accept only a 
plan to which both the Arabs and Jews agreed, which meant 
—as the United States representative, Herschel Johnson, 
said—no plan. Nonetheless, they threatened that, unless the 
United Nations found a solution, they would withdraw 
from Palestine, at a time which they themselves would 
designate. The General Assembly was confronted with an 
impasse. On the one hand, the British refused to accept the 
partition plan, which was the only official plan, worked out 
by a United Nations committee and recommended by the 
Ad Hoc Palestine Committee. On the other hand, if the 
Assembly did not adopt the only proposal it had before it, 
the British threatened to withdraw from the country. While 
many of the members of the Assembly may not have con- 
sidered partition the best solution to the problem, in view of 
British threats, they had no alternative but to adopt it. 
The British attitude of nonco-operation was again dem- 
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onstrated in their action toward the Implementation Com- 
mission. The partition resolution contained a number of 
provisions for the transfer of authority and administration 
from the British to the Implementation Commission ap- 
‘pointed by the General Assembly for ultimate disposal to 
the new states and others calculated to help in their estab- 
lishment. In the Assembly as well as in Parliament, British 
spokesmen had repeatedly declared that they would not ob- 
struct the U.N. decision, yet early in 1948 they announced, 
without consultation with the commission, that the mandate 
would terminate on May 15 and that their troops would 
be completely evacuated from the country not later than 
August 1. They refused to allow the commission to arrive 
in Palestine before May 1, claiming that its presence would 
interfere with British authority. They refused to accept any 
of the proposals offered by the commission to assist in the 
transfer of authority and administration; they refused to 
permit the organization of local militias to keep law and 
order after the termination of the mandate. Moreover, 
although they maintained that so long as they were the man- 
datory, they alone would be responsible for law and order, 
they allowed the security situation to deteriorate after 
November 29 to such an extent that hostilities actually 
broke out before even May 15. In many areas of the country 
the British abdicated their authority, and chaos resulted. 
Meanwhile, the United States, which had originally sup- 
ported partition, began slowly to retreat, and in March 
1948 openly repudiated its previous position and requested 
that a special session of the General Assembly be convoked 
for the purpose of substituting trusteeship for partition. 
The British refused to co-operate, and the United States 
abandoned the idea. While the special session was meeting, 
the hour of the mandate’s termination was fast approach- 
ing. The Assembly found itself both unable and unwilling 
to do anything about the coming crisis. The Jews had no 
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alternative but to consummate their centuries-old hope and 
dream, at the same time implementing the General Assembly 
partition resolution, by proclaiming the state of Israel. 

Thus, the factors that determined the emergence of the 
state of Israel were manyfold: the age-long aspiration for 
the restoration of the Jewish people to the land of Israel, 
and the formation in 1897 of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion and its political efforts on behalf of the establishment 
of the Jewish state. The greatest impetus that the Zionist 
movement received was the Balfour Declaration in 1917 
and the Palestine Mandate in 1922. The rapid growth and 
achievements of the Jewish national home made it almost 
inevitable that the Jews should be given state powers for 
further development. The American Jewish community, 
through its political and financial aid, assisted greatly in the 
stabilization of the Jewish community in Palestine and in 
stiffening its determination to gain its objectives. There is 
no doubt that Jewish suffering during the Second World 
War gave intensified meaning and substance to the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home, and aroused the 
sympathetic help of the American Government and people. 
This was concretely expressed by the pro-Palestine planks 
of the major political parties in 1944, the pro-Palestine res- 
olution passed by Congress in 1945, the official request of 
President Truman that a large number of Jewish D.P.’s be 
allowed to enter Palestine, America’s support of partition 
in the General Assembly, and the recognition of the state 
of Israel. In great measure, the partition resolution of 
November 29, 1947, was the last link in a long chain of 
events which led to the proclamation of the Jewish state. 

These are all positive aspects. British policy, beginning 
with the White Paper of 1939, and culminating in their 
withdrawal from Palestine, contributed in a negative way 
to the ultimate emergence of Israel. 





Dr. Benjamin Shwadran is Director of the Research Department, Ameri- 
can Zionist Emergency Council. 

















COLLECTIVE SETTLEMENTS IN PALESTINE 
Don Pines 


The state of Israel owes its origin and development in 
large degree to the selflessness and sacrifice of the halutzim, 
the pioneering Jewish youth, during the past four decades. 

The co-operative system evolved by the Histadrut (the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine) is one of 
the outstanding achievements of modern Israel. One finds 
labor-owned co-operatives in transportation, manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, and finance in both city and village. These 
co-operatives played a decisive role in the upbuilding of the 
Palestinian economy and the state of Israel. 

Another important contribution of the pioneers in Pales- 
tine are the kibbutzim, the communal or collective settle- 
ments. In the opening address of the Fifth World Zionist 
Congress (1901), Dr. Theodor Herzl, founder of modern, 
political Zionism, said: “Every agricultural settlement in 
Palestine must be conducted along the lines of science and 
accumulated experience as agricultural, productive co-op- 
eratives.” The first concern of the Zionist pioneers was to 
find a solution to the agrarian question. They wished to 
ensure that the principle laid down by the Jewish National 
Fund (established in 1901) should be safeguarded, 1.e., that 
the land bought by the Jewish people in Palestine with funds 
collected from Jews throughout the world, would be nation- 
alized, and not concentrated in large estates which would 
then become an object of speculation and exploitation of an 
agrarian proletariat. The Biblical principle, “and the land 
shall not be sold in perpetuity, for Mine is the Land,” was 
made the fundamental principle of the labor-settlement 
work in Palestine. 

The pioneers came from democratic and nondemocratic 
countries, from countries where Jews enjoyed full eman- 
cipation and from countries where emancipation was a goal 
yet to be won; from uninational countries and from multi- 
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national countries; from lands highly developed economic- 
ally and culturally, as well as from lands backward in both 
these respects; from predominantly Christian countries 
as well as from predominantly Moslem ones ; from countries 
where Jews retained their national or religious conscious- 
ness, and from those where assimilationist doctrines had 
taken hold. The pioneers came sometimes in small streams 
and sometimes in waves. They transplanted themselves 
geographically and sociologically alike. They changed not 
only their residence but their environment as well. They 
came as reclaimers of their ancestral soil, builders of a Jew- 
ish home, architects of a new society. Winning the Jews for 
labor was their goal. The early Jewish pioneers settled in 
Palestine under most unfavorable auspices. Palestine was 
an Ottoman province and one of the most poverty-stricken 
Oriental countries. It had no place for immigrants. Even 
after the British occupation there was no real systematic 
policy to develop the natural resources of the country and to 
industrialize it. Nevertheless, Jewish colonization continued 
despite restriction and interference. The Jews found them- 
selves compelled to buy land at exorbitant prices—swampy 
and sandy land, unfit or difficult for cultivation. 

But the pioneers heeded the cry described by the great 
Hebrew poet, H. N. Bialik, “the cry of the neglected soil of 
Israel for soul and the cry of the homeless soul of Israel for 
soil.” They rooted themselves in the soil and fashioned new 
forms of human relationships, inspired by national and 
social duty. 

There is one main form of collective (or communal) set- 
tlement—kvutzah—and one typical form of co-operative 
settlement—moshav ovdim. The kvutzah (or kibbutz, the 
larger type of kvutzah) is a community based upon the 
common ownership of all property and the pooling of labor 
by all its members.* Its fundamental principles are: na- 





1Samuel Kurland, Cooperative Palestine—The Story of Histadrut (New 
York: Sharon Books, Inc., 1947). 
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tional ownership of land (Jewish National Fund) ; common 
ownership of the settlement by all the members who work 
in it; self-labor (in the production activities and in all the 
services alike) ; complete equality of men and women; mu- 
tual aid; collective production and consumption; collective 
education and rearing of children; mixed farming ; member- 
ship in the Histadrut. The collective embraces all the eco- 
nomic as well as social and cultural functions of its mem- 
bers, and aims to satisfy the interests and needs of all the 
members of the settlement in all phases of their lives as 
individuals and as members of society. 

In order to get a better idea of the variations and ramifi- 
cations of that complete unit—the kvutzah—let us examine 
the federations of the collective settlements (or kvutzot). 
There exist in Palestine today three main federations of the 
collective settlements belonging to the Histadrut: Hakibbutz 
Hameuhad (United Communal Settlement Movement), 
Hakibbutz Haartzi Hashomer Hatzair (National Fed- 
eration of Communal Settlements of Hashomer Hat- 
zair), and Hever Hakvutzot (Association of Communal 
Settlements). Each of these federations controls its settle- 
ments and has its special fund derived from contributions 
made by the settlements according to their ability. The 
funds are used to extend colonization activities and to help 
the poorer and weaker collectives. 

The distinguished feature of the collective settlements 
affiliated with the Hakibbutz Hameuhad is that they set no 
limit either to their membership, or to the social, cultural, 
and ideological diversity of their population and the variety 
of its economic program. 

The settlements of Kibbutz Artzi set up certain limits 
with regard to: (1) the numerical growth of the population 
(that limitation to be determined by the age and general 
development of the particular kibbutz) ; (2) economic and 
social growth according to a well-laid plan; (3) a minimum 
degree of personal congeniality among all members within 
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the kibbutz (to serve as a miniature laboratory for the solu- 
tion of all the problems of human society: economic sub- 
stance, social relationships, political action, cultural and 
artistic expression, norms and customs for daily life and 
holiday occasions, the family, the woman, education, etc.) ; 
and (4) common education and a common political-ideo- 
logical attitude. 

The kvutzot of Hever Hakvutzot are in their structure 
similar to those of the Kibbutz Artzi in the sense that they 
favor a cohesive personal association between the members 
and they adhere to the principle of keeping the settlement 
small enough so that each member may participate fully in 
all the decisions and obligations. At the same time they per- 
mit complete freedom of expression and a political-ideo- 
logical approach. I want to stress here the importance of the 
co-operative education of the children at the expense of the 
settlement in a special children’s home, in order that the 
mothers may continue their work in the economy of the set- 
tlement and participate in all the activities and entertain- 
ments of the society. The rightful position of the woman in 
the kvutzah and kibbutz is a special achievement of this 
social form. 

The moshav ovdim, or co-operative village, has the same 
basic principles of national land, self-labor, mutual aid, co- 
operative sale, and purchase and mixed farming as the 
kvutzah (and kibbutz).* The moshav differs from the 
kvutzah primarily in the fact that each settler is allotted his 
own parcel of land, upon which he establishes and directs 
his own farm. The economic and social life of the moshav 
is based upon strict individual responsibility. The national 
land is parceled out among the settlers according to the 
decision of experts on the basis of the labor potential of the 
family. The farm units are large enough to provide susten- 





2 Ibid. 
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ance and work for the young children as they grow up. The 
grants vary from 35 acres (140 dunams) in the case of non- 
irrigated land to 5 acres in the case of irrigated land, but 
the usual range of the small holdings in a moshav is 5 to 12 
acres. The moshvei ovdim (plural) in Palestine have their 
federation which takes care of the specific needs of the co- 
operative villages, and also helps to organize new groups of 
pioneers for settling as moshvei ovdim. 

Let us scan the total figures of the co-operative settle- 
ments of the Histadrut as they were in May 1947. 


Settlements Members and Workers Population 














Hakibbutz Hameuhad 52 11,866 20,606 
Hakibbutz Haartzi 45 7,228 12,201 
Hever Hakvutzot 34 4,584 7,530 
Other various Kvutzot 11 2,915 2,915 

142 26,593 43,252 
Moshav Ovdim 73 7,871 15,678 

215 34,464 58,930 


This means that there are 43,000 Jews, old and young, 
who live in collective settlements, large and small, which are 
based on the principle, “from each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his needs.” In addition, 16,000 Jews 
live in co-operative villages which are also based on the 
ideals of labor, nonexploitation, and maximum of co- 
operation. 

The total land fixed for the agricultural-labor settlements 
(in May 1947) was 567,000 dunams (the total land in Jew- 
ish possession being 1,630,000 dunams), 1.e., about 23 du- 
nams for each worker (534 acres). Actually cultivated were 
445,000 dunams, with 122,000 dunams occupied by build- 
ings, yards, uncultivated land, etc. The settlements on the 
coastal plain have specialized in citrus growing on irrigated 
land, and use dairying and cereal growing only as a supple- 
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ment to the main crop; those in the Esdraelon Valley are 
mixed farms depending mainly on dairying, poultry, and 
cereal production, while their production of citrus fruits is 
a side line, since only part of the land is irrigated. As far as 
grain growing is concerned, there can be no doubt that the 
returns from farming do not cover costs. By means of ma- 
chinery and large-scale operation it is possible to raise the 
average yield of wheat to eight hundred weight per acre 
(instead of three cwt.), but even this is too low in relation 
to costs. With proper irrigation the yield can be raised 
further to twelve hundred weight per acre, but irrigation 
greatly increases cost. Grain growing is therefore regarded 
as a subsidiary source of income and the mixed farms ob- 
tain most of their income from dairy farming, since the 
object of the settlements is not to obtain profit but to main- 
tain the largest number of people in the land on a European 
standard and to enable productivization and training of the 
youth and new immigrants. The grain growing is important 
for the self-needs of the settlements and for providing food 
for the Jewish community in Palestine in case of war, 
emergency, etc. 

The collective settlements of the Histadrut, while based 
primarily on agriculture, have begun to develop branches of 
industry and transport work in order to balance the econ- 
omy of the kibbutz, enlarge its absorptive capacity, provide 
employment for all members during the dead season in agri- 
culture, eliminate as much as possible the fluctuations in the 
busy and slack seasons, as well as to make use of certain 
types of man power not suitable for farm work, and to train 
youth for new colonization. The various enterprises cover a 
wide scope of products: agricultural machinery and tools, 
irrigation sprinklers, manometers, chemical industries, car- 
pentry shops, plywood and wooden boxes, boat building, 
shoe factories, brick and ceramics factories, bed and mat- 
tress factories, fruit and vegetable preserves, sausage fac- 
tories, bakeries, textiles, and shirt factories. 
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The difficulties of the agricultural-labor settlements are 
numerous. First of all, they feel sharply the lack of capital. 
A special committee of experts submitted a report in 1924 
showing that the minimum budget for the colonization of a 
family in a labor settlement required £700 ($2,800), ex- 
cluding the purchase of land and the building of public in- 
stitutions. Actually, none of the settlements ever received 
this amount of money in time. Reliable figures compiled in 
1947 indicate that in all of the above mentioned 143 co- 
operative-labor settlements £11.8 million were invested by 
national and Histadrut institutions (land value not in- 
cluded). The total debt of the labor settlements was then 
£13.6 million including £5 million short-term credits, which 
pressed upon the settlements very hard. 

But the difficulties of the co-operative settlements stem 
not only from the lack of foundation capital and long-term 
credits. The different conditions of land and water in every 
part of the country and the variety of economy plans handi- 
cap the development of the settlements. The settlers have 
had no ready-made pattern of cultivation, their plans and 
\ achievements being the result of their own experience, en- 

deavors, and background. To the difficulties of the settle- 
ments we have to add the high per cent of expenses, which 
may be called outside of all-national expenses, for the pur- 
poses of immigration, training, and defense. The collective 
settlements and their federations have to share responsibil- 
ity for the general health services and the education system. 
They have to mobilize people for national and public 
services, send instructors to the youth movement and to the 
Hechalutz groups abroad, help organize and transport im- 
migrants and displaced persons, etc. 

This sense of national responsibility is not confined to 
duty abroad. Within Palestine itself the kibbutz and its 
members are equally at the call of the movement for every 
type of national service, whether it be to take a member 
from productive work to sit on some central committee, or 
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to do any one of a hundred tasks that are constantly in need 
of personnel. In the last few months all the collective settle- 
ments have sent a good portion of their members to the 
front and to various services of the army and of the state. 
The Kibbutz Afikim, for instance, “donated” three usually 
“permanent” members for work with one or another of the 
national institutions and organizations, and their families 
and dependents were supported by the kibbutz. In the edu- 
cation of younger groups training in the kibbutzim, and also 
in the education of prospective halutzim abroad, this atti- 
tude to national service is strongly emphasized. ° 

Nevertheless, the collective settlements have proved their 
flexibility and firm foundations. Their services and benefits 
to the country as a whole, to the workers, to the building of 
a new free society, and to the neighboring Arabs are great 
beyond any doubt. 

The co-operative-labor colonization is not just pure ro- 

mance and adventure, neither is it pure bookkeeping, eco- 
nomics, and statistics. The importance and raison d’étre of 
the co-operative settlements must be appraised from several 
points of view: 
' a) The national Zionist goal. What have these col- 
lectives contributed to the upbuilding of a Jewish economy 
in Palestine and to the enlarging of the absorptive capacity 
of the country? 

b) The social end. What has been the contribution of 
the co-operative settlements toward the creation of a new 
society without exploitation, a democratic society of justice 
and real equality, of an economy that tries to develop the 
productive forces for the benefit of society and to distribute 
the results of the production in the most just way? 

c) The immediate improvement of the living conditions. 
What have the settlements contributed to help raise the 





3 Lionel Feitelberg, Afikim, the Story of a Kibbutz (Jerusalem: Zionist Or- 
ganization Youth Department, 1947). 
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standard of living of the agricultural workers and farmers, 
to facilitate and accelerate the adjustment of the newcomers 
to physical work, to their respective trades and professions, 
to the new climate, and to new forms of social life? 

d) The financial condition. Can the settlements acquit 
themselves creditably from the financial point of view? 

e) The influence on the life of the country. What has 
been or will be the influence of the co-operative settlements 
on the social and economic life of the country and of neigh- 
boring peoples and countries? 

Let us, first of all, cite Doreen Warriner,* whose attitude 
toward Zionism is far from favorable and who does not 
spare criticism regarding the Jewish colonization in Pales- 
tine. He writes: 


It is in the communal settlements that the most striking tech- 
nical and social changes have been carried through. The productivity 
of the land is far higher than on the Arab farms; wheat yields are 
twice as high, and before the war income per head was five times 
higher. Farming is intensive, scientific, and mechanized; the system 
of land tenure is different, the settlements being organized as large 
units. They average about a thousand acres in size, and support an 
average population of about 500 people, of whom about half are em- 
ployed in agriculture..... 

The Jewish settlements are in fact a dream fulfilled for planners, 
co-operators, scientific farmers, and so are often held up as a model 
for the development of the agriculture of Palestine and indeed 
for the whole Middle East..... One striking and undeniable social 
achievement of the farms is in the standard of health..... The settle- 
ments have also contributed greatly to raising the nutritional level of 
the Jewish urban community..... In one important respect, the 
Jewish farms are a model and this is the idea of the large colony based 
on irrigation..... 


Indeed, the Jewish pioneers in Palestine undertook col- 
onization tasks which no other type of colonizers could ven- 





* Doreen Warriner, Land and Poverty in the Middle East (New York and 
London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948), pp. 67-73. 
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ture upon. They have been penetrating into new regions of 
the land which others regarded as entirely forbidden and 
closed. They have introduced new methods of work and cul- 
tivation of new plants. They enriched and utilized the eco- 
nomic potential of the country and discovered new re- 
sources. During the two World Wars it was proved that 
the co-operative settlements were fit and ready to meet all 
emergency situations and surprises, that it was not hard to 
mobilize and prevail upon the co-operative settlements and 
settlers to take over new responsibilities, to increase their 
productive capacity, and to cultivate new plants. The col- 
lective settlement manifests its rather unlimited flexibility 
in times of emergency. The co-operative settlements and 
their co-operative-marketing organization (Tnuvah) have 
proved, during the recent Arab-Jewish war, their decisive 
role in securing food and defense resources for the Jewish 
population. Most of the Jewish mixed farming in Palestine 
is accounted for by the co-operative settlements. They pro- 
duce more than 80 per cent of the green fodder and about 
60 per cent of the cereals, milk, eggs, and vegetables pro- 
duced by Jewish agriculture. In all branches of the agricul- 
tural economy the collectives have achieved a higher stan- 
dard of living and a higher quality of the crops. The 
improvement of the living standards of the workers brings 
blessings to agriculture, trade, and industry. 

The experience of the collective and co-operative settle- 
ments has been of great value for the general Jewish col- 
onization work in Palestine and for the Arabs. The mixed 
farm, irrigation, modern machinery, mutual aid, health, 
services, co-operative purchase and marketing of the prod- 
ucts, the position of the woman in the co-operative settle- 
ment—all these principles and achievements have made, no 
doubt, a deep impression on the neighboring Arab villages. 
Even from the point of view of pure bookkeeping, the co- 
operative settlements have acquitted themselves honorably. 
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Many of the settlements have paid their loans to the Foun- 
dation Fund and to other national institutions. 

It is obvious that the labor settlements attained their 
present glorious prestige and status not merely as a result 
of the selflessness and extraordinary devotion of their build- 
ers. The organizational, moral, and financial help of the 
Histadrut and its institutions was a major contributing 
factor. 

Under the influence of the Histadrut settlements, and in 
many cases with the direct and indirect aid of the Histadrut 
institutions and settlements, co-operative settlements of 
other groups have also been established in Palestine, espe- 
cially _religious-co-operative settlements of Hapoel Ham- 
izrachi and Poalei Agudat Israel. Religious, orthodox Jews 
have had their share in the colonization and in the labor col- 
onization of Palestine. The years 1924-1925 were marked 
by the efforts of religious and chassidic groups from Poland 
and other countries to establish co-operative settlements. 
During the past decade this movement has grown. Before 
the Arab-Jewish war (November 1947), there were twenty 
collective and co-operative settlements of Hapoel Hamiz- 
rachi and Poalei Agudat Israel, with 43,893 dunams and 
4093 members and workers. Four more were established 
during the last few months. (During the same period, 
twelve new settlements of the Histadrut were established. ) 

All the collectives (which belong to the Histadrut and to 
other organizations) in Palestine have grown through the 
absorption of immigrants and through natural increase. 
They absorbed new immigrants even in times of depression 
and crisis. The collectives, their endeavors and achievements, 
have been inspiring thousands of Jewish youth all over the 
world, including America. “The values created by these set- 
tlements in all parts of Palestine are already acquiring the 
force of a tradition, being handed down from father to son. 
The new generation born in these settlements does not know 
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the meaning of exploitation or of private property. It has 
been educated and trained in labor and bound by it, heart 
and soul, continuing the pioneering heritage handed down 
to it by its fathers, living a life of equality and productive 
work, deeply sensitive to the concepts of human dignity and 
honor, devoid of all desire to dominate others, but equally 
determined to allow no one to dominate or oppress them.” * 

The co-operative settlements are the heart and core of 
democracy in action in the state of Israel. 


am 





5 From the memorandum submitted by the Histadrut to the Anglo-American 
Commission on Inquiry, 1947. 





Don Pines is Associate Editor of Davar, the largest Hebrew daily in Israel, 
and guest lecturer for the summer session 1948 at the School of Education, 
New York University. 





THE ROLE OF HADASSAH IN PALESTINE 
Judith G. Epstein 


The writer of this article is neither a professional edu- 
cator nor a sociologist, and makes no claim to expertness in 
these fields. The writer has, however, been closely identified 
with the Zionist movement in the United States and with 
Hadassah (The Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica) since it was organized thirty-seven years ago. Today, 
when so many countries clamor for American know-how in 
the technological fields, what Hadassah has been able to 
contribute in bringing the American standards of preventive 
medicine, public health, child welfare, and vocational edu- 
cation to Palestine may be of help to other organizations 
and individuals who will be called upon to undertake similar 
programs in other countries. 

Because a large percentage of Palestine’s population, 
when Hadassah first came to the land, believed in witch- 
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craft and old tribal remedies and had not the slightest con- 
ception of modern medicine, Hadassah’s task at first had to 
be an educational one. Hadassah educated a whole genera- 
tion of people to turn to modern methods for safeguarding 
their health and for curing disease. 

Hadassah came to Palestine as a purely voluntary organ- 
ization. It had no authority to enforce regulations or to 
require attendance. That the Vaad Leumi, which was the 
local self-governing body of the Jews in British-mandated 
Palestine, requested Hadassah’s co-operation and guidance 
in health matters indicates the uniqueness of the adminis- 
trative setup in which Hadassah operated. The Hadassah 
Medical Organization in Palestine became in fact the health 
arm of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

The Rothschild-Hadassah-University Hospital and Med- 
ical School on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem, built by 
Hadassah and the Hebrew University, is the largest medical 
center in Palestine and the most modern in the Middle East. 
Attached to the hospitals are an X-Ray Diagnostic and 
Therapy Institute, a Pathological Institute, a Radiology 
Institute, and a Neurosurgical Department. The services of 
this center are available to all without discrimination. Not 
only does it provide research facilities for top-ranking 
scientists, but it also sets a standard of medical and hospital 
service which is an example and a challenge to every other 
hospital in the country. 

During the Second World War all the services and facil- 
ities of the hospital were extended to the allied forces sta- 
tioned in the Middle East. The flexibility of Hadassah- 
trained nurses, doctors, and other hospital personnel, work- 
ing in temporary and inadequately equipped buildings, 
demonstrated the ability of Hadassah medical institutions 
to meet the demands of war as well as peace. During the 
recent war in Israel the Hadassah hospital on Mount Scopus 


was evacuated. 
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Since 1918 there have been over two million visits to 
clinics; over three hundred thousand patients have been 
treated in Hadassah hospitals. American standards of hos- 
pital administration and efficiency, which are probably the 
best in the world, became, through Hadassah, the medical 
standards of the state of Israel. 

In addition to its main hospital, Hadassah supports a 
home medical service for needy patients, who are visited by 
nurses in their homes and given medical examinations and 
treatment. Hadassah also maintains the Nettie Lasker Con- 
valescent Day Home (an institution established for the 
follow-up care of patients), a tuberculosis hospital in Safed, 
and it gives an annual subsidy to the Peter Schweitzer Hos- 
pital in Tiberias. 

Hadassah has also instituted a complete network of child- 
care facilities. Beginning with prenatal care for the mother, 
it follow the child through his infant and adolescent years. 
There are fifty-two child-welfare stations maintained by 
Hadassah which are open to all inhabitants of the country, 
regardless of race or creed. Three stations have been set up 
in Arab districts. In 1925 the government opened its first 
health station and sent its nurses to be trained in the 
Hadassah centers. 

Hadassah has been largely instrumental in the phenom- 
enal drop in infant mortality. In 1922, of every thousand 
Jewish live births, 144.3 died. In 1946 the Jewish infant 
mortality rate was thirty-four per thousand live births. 

In 1919 Hadassah established a School Hygiene Depart- 
ment which supervises the health of some one thousand boys 
and girls annually. This department wages constant war 
against trachoma, an eye disease which afflicted almost every 
school child in Palestine. Trachoma is today practically non- 
existent. 

If a child is absent from school two or more days, he is 
visited by a Hadassah nurse at home. Thus, about 80 per 
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cent of the parents are reached by Hadassah for guidance 
and instruction. 

Antityphoid vaccination is conducted among the school 
population throughout Palestine for over 90,000 children. 

In keeping with its determination to set up in Palestine 
all modern equipment and services for the sick and disabled, 
Hadassah is establishing occupational-therapy units in 
Palestine. Therapists are now being trained in the United 
States on a scholarship basis; two have already returned 
to Palestine to work in specially established units. 

In 1946, at the request of the Jewish Agency, Hadassah 
assumed administrative responsibility for health work 
among the incoming refugees. This project required the 
services of trained psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers. 

The hospitalization of immigrants has become an impor- 
tant factor in Hadassah’s building plans for the University 
Hospital Medical Center. Equipment was rushed to Pales- 
tine to make possible the opening in August 1947 of a new 
ward of seventy beds, so urgently needed. The first beds 
were placed at the disposal of the surgical departments to 
relieve the heavy load of surgical cases among immigrants. 

In addition to the new beds, preparations are being made 
for the erection of a 600-bed unit of light, prefabricated 
barracks to be used as a field hospital for general purposes. 
Most of the immigrants are refugees from concentration 
camps, displaced-persons camps, and East European and 
Middle East countries. A wide range of medical services 
will be needed to restore these immigrants to health. Al- 
though the incidence of tuberculosis among them is not as 
high as had at first been feared, it is still considerably high- 
er than the norm for Palestine communities. Dental condi- 
tions are extremely bad. Mental conditions pose a grave 
problem. Lack of proper medical care during the war and 
prolonged exposure have resulted in many long-term ill- 
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nesses, consequently causing a rather high rate of 
invalidism. 

Other fields to be covered in the immigrant service include 
child welfare, convalescence, nutrition, sanitation, and 
rehabilitation. 

The tuberculosis preventorium in Nahariya, opened dur- 
ing the past year, shows exceedingly good results. For ex- 
ample, during the period January to October 1946, fifty-nine 
young men and women were under the care of this institu- 
tion. Thirty of them returned to work—twenty-four to 
kibbutzim (collective settlements) and six to camps. Of the 
other twenty-nine cases, five were transferred for future 
treatment and twenty-four remained to continue the cure. 
However, the increasing number of tuberculosis cases 
among newly arrived immigrants necessitated the establish- 
ment of another preventorium for incipient cases at Gedera, 
thus bringing the number of beds in both institutions to 
sixty-five. Both institutions are filled to capacity and are 
functioning successfully. 

When Hadassah’s first nurses’ training school, the Hen- 
rietta Szold School of Nursing, was established in 1918 the 
idea of professional training for women in Palestine was 
totally new. There are other nurses’ training schools in 
Palestine now, and Hadassah has been asked to co-ordinate 
the teaching activities in all the schools of the country. This 
co-ordination, which aims at achieving a common curri- 
culum and unified standards, may well set the pattern for 
professional schools in other fields. The library of the 
Nurses’ Training School is the outstanding professional 
library in the Near East. 

Directly related to Hadassah’s health work is its school- 
luncheon project. The purpose of this is twofold: the actual 
feeding of 30,000 children daily, and their education in nu- 
trition, home economics, and cooking. The nutrition de- 
partment acts in a supervisory capacity for institutions 
requesting Hadassah’s guidance, advises other organiza- 
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tions on mass feeding problems arising out of emergency 
situations, and teaches cookery to professional and nonpro- 
fessional groups such as housewives, public-health nurses, 
army and hospital dieticians. Hadassah also maintains and 
supervises, wholly or by subsidy, playgrounds, clubs for 
adolescents, kindergartens, summer and day camps, arts 
and crafts classes, and similar recreational projects. 

During the 1920’s the Jewish population of Palestine 
was largely agricultural. Between 1933 and 1939 the West- 
ern Jews who came from Hitler’s Europe went mostly into 
industry. During this period many new industries were 
started in Palestine, thus changing the predominantly agri- 
cultural aspect of the economy. The war accelerated the 
need for industrial growth and the community began to 
consider the problem of vocational education and training, 
seriously and systematically. |About 1942 Hadassah started 
the Brandeis Vocational Center which maintains a Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance staffed by psychologists qualified to 
give achievement and aptitude tests and to evaluate the place 
of vocational education and training in terms of the general 
standards required for intelligent participation in a growing 
democracy. Another project of the Brandeis Vocational 
Center is the Alice Seligsberg Vocational High School for 
Girls. This school attempts to combine a general high-school 
education with vocational training. The center also conducts 
special workshops for highly skilled technicians, desperately 
needed in industry, evening classes for juveniles, and a pre- 
vocational center. 

In 1933 when Hitler came into power, Henrietta Szold, 
the American-born founder of Hadassah, then over seventy 
and residing in Palestine, organized and led the Youth 
Aliyah movement—a movement to bring Jewish children 
from Europe to Palestine. Hadassah became the American 
agency for Youth Aliyah. To date Youth Aliyah has 
brought more than 30,000 Jewish children to Israel. Most 
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of the Youth Aliyah boys and girls were war orphans. 
Those who arrived in Palestine between 1939 and 1945 
(9,342) had had little or no schooling. They had spent their 
childhood wandering or awaiting death in concentration 
camps. It is noteworthy that, despite the gruesome expe- 
riences of a large proportion of the children, problem cases 
do not exceed 2.05 per cent of the total. 

That such remarkable adjustment was possible is due 
mainly to the unique system of education and apprentice- 
ship for agricultural life devised by Youth Aliyah. The 
system was worked out experimentally for the first hundred 
boys and girls who arrived in Palestine from Germany in 
1934 and 1935. The children were placed in groups of 
twenty to fifty, accompanied by an instructor-worker, who 
was with them for the two years of their education. Their 
welfare was the responsibility, however, not only of thei: 
teacher, but of the local community. The plan, originally in- 
tended for carefully selected and well-educated boys and 
girls from Germany and Austria, was applied to children of 
all countries of Europe and the Orient. 

Youth Aliyah children have come from forty-one differ- 
ent countries. Almost 20,000 Youth Aliyah graduates are 
citizens of the republic of Israel today. They are found in 
all occupations, and play their full part in the agricultural 
and national life of the country. 

During the war, a large proportion of Youth Aliyah 
graduates volunteered for the British forces when the call 
came to the Jewish population of Palestine. Over 2,000 of 
them were enrolled, including 200 girls. Some won distinc- 
tion in the Jewish Brigade in Italy; others did dangerous 
espionage work behind the German lines. 

All Youth Aliyah children are insured under a health- 
insurance plan; health reports are submitted weekly to the 
physician in charge of the health department of the Youth 
Aliyah bureau. In their education and rehabilitation, agri- 
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culture has taken a primary place, though Youth Aliyah 
also provides training in other fields. Some children are 
gifted with special talents, such as music and drawing. One 
Youth Aliyah graduate will be a soloist with the Philhar- 
monic orchestra of New York. Many have become teachers 
and others are skilled mechanics and artisans. A number 
have studied nursing in the Hadassah Nurses’ Training 
School. 

In the short space of this paper, it is impossible to do 
more than give a quick survey of Hadassah’s program in 
Palestine. For thirty-seven years it has operated a complete 
curative and preventive medical program, including public- 
health and environmental sanitation. It has made plans for 
improving water supply, sewage disposal, etc., in over fifty- 
five towns, villages, and settlements. 

During the recent war in Palestine, Hadassah became the 
health arm of the government. More than 90 per cent of all 
casualties in Jerusalem were cared for by Hadassah. 
Hadassah treated nearly two thirds of the Jewish casualties 
in the whole country. Hadassah doctors, surgeons, medical 
social-service workers, and public-health personnel have 
been working twenty-four hours a day caring for army and 
civilian war casualties. Hadassah chapters have collected 
and sent more than thirty-seven million dollars to Palestine 
since 1922. It is pertinent to note here that Hadassah has 
always maintained a fairly intensive educational program 
among its members in the United States. In fact, it considers 
this function as essential as its fund-raising projects. 

Forty years ago Palestine more closely resembled the 
thirteenth century than the twentieth in its understanding of 
medicine, hygiene, sanitation, public health, recreation, diet- 
etics, and nutrition. In these and allied fields today, Israel is 
the foremost country in the Middle East. 





Judith G. Epstein is a former National President of Hadassah, The 
Women’s Zionist Organization of America. 











HEBREW EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 
Ernest Simon 


The Jewish people almost alone, of all the ancient nations, 
provided for the universal schooling of its children. The 
earliest historical evidence to support this contention as of 
the first century B.c.E. can be found in the Palestinian 
Talmud (ca. 400 ce.). Later complementary evidence as 
of the year 66 c.£. can be found in the Babylonian Talmud 
(ca. 500 c.£.) as well as supporting statements by Flavius 
Josephus. The underlying motive for this legislation and 
practice has been the concept of Torah, 1.e., the divine law 
and lore, the study of which was a religious duty of the 
highest order, not only for priests and scholars, but for the 
ordinary Jew as well. “An unlearned man can not be pious,” 
says the Talmud. 

After the destruction of the second Temple in Jerusalem 
by the Romans (70 c.£.), the relative value of education 
and learning among Jews increased even more, because the 
Torah—the written law—as well as its oral explanations 
and extensions now had to perform the difficult task of 
substituting in centrality three hallowed sanctums: the de- 
stroyed sanctuary with its offerings, the conquered state, 
and somewhat later the abandoned soil of the homeland. 

Thus the Torah became a comprehensive system or way of 
life embracing all the functions of the individual, the fam- 
ily, and the whole of scattered Israel. 

The Torah way of life held its own everywhere as long 
as the Jews continued their social life in relative isolation 
from their surroundings as, for instance, in their semipo- 
litical, and sometimes even political, autonomy tinged by 
persecutions under Parthian (160 B.c.£.-226 cz.) and 
Persian kings in Babylon (226 B.c.£.-615 c.£.), or in the 
half-voluntary, half-imposed ghetto during the Middle Ages 
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in Europe; but whenever and wherever this isolationism 
gave way to an almost full social and cultural interrelation- 
ship with other peoples as with the Arabs and the Chris- 
tians in Spain (ca. 1000-1492 c.£.), or with the Western 
world after the civic emancipation of the Jews (ca. 1800 
c.E.), the whole concept of education among Jews had to be 
radically changed. This change was achieved by the devel- 
opment of a “dual” system of cducation. Jewish subject 
matter was taught in specifically Jewish schools of different 
grades. Cheder or room, the private lodging of the enter- 
prising teacher, was the elementary school; the bet-ha- 
midrash or house of study was the equivalent of the sec- 
ondary school; the yeshiva or place of extended “sitting 
over” and discussing the Oral Law was the Talmudic uni- 
versity. General subjects, such as arithmetic, foreign lan- 
guages (the vernacular included), science, history, geog- 
raphy, etc., were either not taught at all (as separate sub- 
jects), as in the typical eastern European communities until 
several generations ago, or were taught in non-Jewish pub- 
lic schools, as in western Europe and America during the 
last 150 years. This new system in education was a most 
radical deviation from the former all-comprehensive, total 
system of old-style Jewish education. Only now, with the 
national renascence of the Jewish people in Palestine, is the 
dualistic approach losing ground and a new educational 
synthesis arising. 

The new all-Hebrew school is an interesting though not 
too widely spread experiment in the Diaspora, but it has be- 
come the leading type of Jewish education in Palestine. The 
old Jewish school, as we have seen, was basically religious, 
although secular subjects were widely touched upon, but the 
new modern Hebrew school is basically secular, although 
religious sources constitute a large part of its curriculum. 

In Palestine, the religious phase of the curriculum varies 
with the type of Hebrew public school (which embraces 688 
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schools with 87,237 pupils in 1945-1946, and 93,000 pupils 
in 1946-1947). There are three major types: the Mizrachi 
schools, sponsored by the orthodox religious and economic- 
ally conservative wing of the Zionist movement, and by the 
Jewish population in Palestine (148 schools with 19,544 pu- 
pils) ; the General Zionist schools, the middle-of-the-road 
group, religiously as well as economically (254 schools with 
46,658 pupils) ; and the Labor schools (286 schools with 
21,033 pupils) divided into several shades within them- 
selves, ranging from a large number of mildly evolutionist- 
socialist institutions to a small number of more radically 
minded schools (which are, also, the pioneers of most 
progressive, educational experiments). 

The figures for students cited above, which are for the 
year 1946-1947, are now rapidly approaching a total of 
100,000. Besides these pupils, there are approximately 3,650 
teachers who serve in more than 347 kindergartens with 
12,884 pupils, 279 elementary schools with 60,229 pupils, 
thirty-five acknowledged high schools with 10,433 pupils, 
seven normal schools with 1,087 pupils, and seventy voca- 
tional schools for agriculture and various trades with 2,604 
pupils. : 

The three groups participate in the diversified schools, 
though not always in exact arithmetical proportion to their 
general percentage. The orthodox Mizrachi group is better 
represented at the elementary-school level, the General Zion- 
ist group at the high- and vocational-school level, and the 
Labor group at the kindergarten and vocational level. The 
social and ideological reasons for this stratification seem to 
be, more or less, self-explanatory. Religious parents strive 
to transmit their way of life to their children while they are 
still young and impressionable. The enlightened middle class 
stresses higher education. The labor groups seek better pro- 
fessional equipment for their children to enable them to fit 
better into the economic and social pattern. 
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We have said that the school system in Palestine is basic- 
ally secular; this holds true even for the orthodox schools 
where, according to Dr. E. Rieger, the percentage of re- 
ligious studies amounts to almost 50 per cent of the entire 
curriculum as against 18.2 per cent in the General and 10.4 
per cent in the Labor schools. But the problem of secularism 
is not only a question of quantity but of the over-all, pre- 
vailing spirit. Since the classic Jewish ideal of permeating 
all instruction with the spirit of the Torah cannot be 
achieved in modern Palestinian education, interpenetration 
takes place, and the secular subject matter tinges the re- 
ligious with its own inherent philosophy. 

Not all the Jewish pupils in Palestine are included in the 
nearly 100,000 referred to above. About 22,000 or more 
study in private schools of different kinds. Most of these 
study in extremely orthodox institutions which do not agree 
with political Zionism, or with the use of Hebrew as a me- 
dium of instruction, or with the inclusion of secular subjects 
in the curriculum. They prefer to use the Yiddish language 
to explain the holy texts, which are, without exception, writ- 
ten in Hebrew. (Under the mandate, the three official lan- 
guages were Hebrew, Arabic, and English.) This type of 
school is in a class by itself, almost identical with the above- 
mentioned cheder and, on a higher level, with the yeshiva. 
To be sure, living Hebrew has already captured the minds 
and tongues of most of these old-style students in their 
private and public lives, and has even conquered some of the 
institutions. Among Jews of Oriental extraction, however, 
the medium of instruction is neither Hebrew nor Yiddish, 
but Arabic. This very poor strata of the Jewish population 
is also a major contributing factor to the problems of par- 
tial or total illiteracy and juvenile delinquency, which are 
especially felt in Jerusalem where a great number of Orien- 
tal Jews settled. Exact figures are unavailable, but the best 
estimates put the number of juvenile delinquents and illit- 
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erates at between 3 and 5 per cent of the whole Jewish 
population of school age (five to fifteen years), the majority 
of these being Oriental, 7.e., partly Arabized, children. 
Among the Arab population of Palestine the rate of illit- 
eracy is 80 per cent, and among children of school age 
approximately 60 per cent, to which boys in the towns con- 
tribute the smallest proportion, while Moslem girls in the 
villages contribute the highest. The new Jewish state of 
Israel will thus have a tremendously difficult problem to 
overcome in regard to its Jewish and Arab citizens, both 
adult and adolescent. 

Among the private schools there are some with fine scho- 
lastic standards. They were not included in the Hebrew 
public-school system because of their bilingual, that is, not 
purely Hebrew, character. A large number of these schools, 
sponsored by the Alliance Israélite Universelle of Paris, 
teach Jewish subjects in Hebrew, but most of the general 
subjects in French. A large elementary and secondary school 
for girls in Jerusalem, founded by the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation, uses Hebrew and English. These institutions come 
nearest to the “dual system” prevailing in the modern Jew- 
ish Diaspora. The former Hebrew-German schools of the 
Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden (Esra) served in 1913- 
1914 as a battlefield for the cause of full Hebraization, and 
these came under the auspices of the World Zionist Organ- 
ization after the First World War. 

This brings us back to the bulk of the Jewish schools in 
Palestine, i.e., those which were administered by the World 
Zionist Organization or the Jewish Agency, and which in 
October 1932 were transferred to the highest authority of 
the Palestinian Jews, the Vaad Leumi (National Council). 
Both bodies (World Zionist Organization and Jewish 
Agency) were, until the proclamation of the state of Israel, 
of a half-private and half-voluntary nature. Their members 
could leave at short notice, and thus rid themselves of finan- 
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cial obligation toward these agencies. They nevertheless 
managed to finance an educational system of considerable 
size, with an ever-increasing annual budget of about a mil- 
lion pounds, or four million dollars in 1946-1947. The sub- 
ventions of the Jewish Agency and the Palestinian Man- 
datory Government covered only about 30 per cent of this 
sum, and the rest was paid by the local Jewish communities, 
mostly in the form of relatively high fees, even in the ele- 
mentary schools. However, in the all-Jewish city of Tel 
Aviv there was a general school rate. 

The argument which the mandatory government used in 
defense of its small subventions to the schools has consist- 
ently been that its first duty was to combat Arab illiteracy 
even by using funds derived from Jewish taxes. The man- 
datory government, therefore, did not distribute its very 
modest subsidies on the basis of the number of pupils actu- 
ally studying. Such a procedure would have given the Jews 
50 per cent of subsidies allotment. Instead, it distributed the 
subsidies on the basis of the total number of Jewish and 
Arab children of school age in Palestine, regardless of 
whether they attended school or not. 

The financial burden of the Vaad Leumi and its Depart- 
ment of Education is further complicated by the complex 
organization of the Jewish schools into the three groups. 
Each of these groups has its own board of inspectors, and 
only the director of the Department of Education may visit 
all the schools regardless of group, and only he can interfere 
with their pedagogical conduct, and even then there must be 
mediation by the respective boards of inspectors. The report 
of the British McNair Commission, which in 1945 inves- 
tigated the system of education of the Jewish community in 
Palestine, suggested that the position and influence of the 
director of the Department of Education be strengthened 
and that the whole system be better integrated. 

Some educational institutions in Jewish Palestine have 
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either developed a great degree of independence of the De- 
partment of Education of the Vaad Leumi, such as the 
school system in Tel Aviv, for instance, or have not yet been 
brought under its full authority, such as the high schools, 
which are mostly private or communal institutions. The 
principals of these schools exercise the right of choosing 
their own staffs. 

Only when a teacher gets tenure, usually after two or 
three years of probation, is he duly confirmed by the De- 
partment of Education. In general, however, the question 
of “hiring and firing” in the high schools is a matter which 
concerns the principal and the powerful Hebrew Teachers 
Association rather than the principals and the Education 
Department. This teachers’ trade-union—most of whose 
members are also members of the General Jewish Labor 
Federation of Palestine—has done a great deal to raise the 
economic and social standard of the teaching profession. It 
has occasionally shaken the entire educational system by 
strikes and threats of striking. 

A certain measure of unification of secondary education 
has been achieved by uniform examinations given to all stu- 
dents in the top grades (twelfth year of attendance) by the 
Department of Education and by threefold supervision of 
secondary schools: by the Education Bureau of the man- 
datory government, by the respective boards of inspection 
of the Vaad Leumi, and by members of the faculty of the 
Hebrew University. The Education Bureau of the manda- 
tory government busied itself mainly with questions of edu- 
cational organization, hygiene, and general methods. The 
boards of inspection of the Vaad Leumi have been mainly 
concerned with the educational fabric of the schools and 
with personnel emblems, while the members of the Hebrew 
University faculty have tried to offer expert advice and 
guidance in the instruction of the various subjects. To be 
sure, there have been many overlappings, but the inter- 
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change of mutual information among the three bodies helped 
to raise the general level of the high schools. Graduates of 
the “acknowledged” high schools may, at present, enter the 
Hebrew University without an entrance examination. 

As a result of these measures a certain uniformity has 
been achieved in the curriculum of the various types of 
schools, and changes have been instituted simultaneously at 
both the higher and lower levels of education. 

In summarizing the Palestinian educational situation, we 
can say that, despite all the differences and variations, the 
following features may be rated as common ones: 

1. Hebrew is the only language of instruction used in all 
the Zionist and some non-Zionist Jewish schools in Palestine 
and is systematically taught as the most important major 
subject. The very process of teaching serves as a constant 
means for its ever-wider development and full revival. 
Since a large percentage of the recent arrivals among par- 
ents do not speak Hebrew, the first contact which many of 
the children have with the language is in the kindergartens. 

2. Bible is studied in all the schools and forms a major 
subject, though not everywhere to the same extent, and is 
taught from very different points of view (1.e., religious, 
national, social, historical, geographical, linguistic, etc.). In 
general, the nationalistic rather than the universal aspect of 
the Bible is stressed. 

3. Post-Biblical Hebrew religious literature (Mishna, 
Talmud, medieval philosophy, and poetry) is studied as a 
major subject in the Mizrachi schools and as a minor one in 
the General and Labor schools. But even in the religious 
schools the distinctively scholastic method of dialectics in 
this type of literature does not elicit the desired response in 
the modern youth. 

4. Modern Hebrew literature, beginning with the so- 
called period of the Enlightenment in the nineteenth century 
and extending to our own day, which is basically secular 
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and sometimes rebelliously antireligious, is widely studied 
in all the schools, but stressed less in the religious ones. 

5. World literature is taught in many secondary schools. 
Translations are amply supplied and eagerly read. 

6. Palestinian geography is a major subject in the lower 
and middle grades of all the elementary schools and is main- 
ly connected with the history of Jewish colonization and its 
development. Its study is resumed at a higher level in some 
of the secondary schools and is then connected with civics 
and/or the flora and fauna of the country. 

7. General geography is a less emphasized minor subject. 

8. History is a major subject. In the elementary schools 
it is mainly taught as the history of the Jewish people, their 
deeds and sufferings, surroundings and migrations, but 
later on the subject is usually divided into non-Jewish and 
Jewish history. Although there are separate texts, the in- 
structors, who frequently teach both subjects, tend to stress 
their interrelationship. As a rule, the pupils prefer the study 
of general history. In their drive for national normal- 
ization they turn to the ready-made patterns and models 
in the history of “normal” political nations rather than to 
the prayers and books chosen by their ancestors. Neverthe- 
less, some experiments at rewriting Jewish history by “nor- 
malizing” it did not overcome the everlasting stubbornness 
of the subject matters in question. The labor schools make 
a point of reading current events and offering guidance for 
intelligent newspaper reading. 

9. Foreign languages are taught in practically all of the 
schools. Instruction of English begins in the fifth grade 
of the elementary school. The teacher must overcome the 
difficulty of dealing with children who come in contact for 
the first time with Latin characters, intonation, and or- 
thography. English instruction is continued through the 
higher grades; in the secondary schools the student is ac- 
quainted with English literature (Shakespeare, Milton, 
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modern poetry, and newspapers). In some elementary and 
in almost all the secondary schools, instruction of Arabic is 
offered, sometimes as a required subject and sometimes as 
an alternative to French. Arabic is taught as a literary lan- 
guage, since the numerous experiments to teach the spoken 
dialect did not succeed too well. Arab history and customs 
are also explained. On the other hand, there is not a single 
Arab school in Palestine where Hebrew is taught. Since the 
bulk of the Arab schools were directly operated by the man- 
datory government, Britain cannot boast of having at- 
tempted to further Arab-Jewish understanding by way of 
education—either in the Arab secondary schools or in the 
governmental “Arab” college, a central normal school lo- 
cated in Jerusalem. The teaching of Latin in Palestinian 
schools is a unique feature since classical studies are on the 
whole neglected in Palestinian education, with the exception 
of the fine department of classical languages at the He- 
brew University and its preparatory classes, and some small 
groups which study Latin voluntarily. 

10. Arithmetic, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology 
are taught everywhere with somewhat less emphasis in the 
religious than in the general schools, and somewhat more 
emphasis in the labor schools than in the general. It is less 
difficult to teach these subjects than the humanities, 
although a Hebrew scientific terminology had to be created. 
Because of its small size and its abundance of observable 
contrasts, Palestine offers rich possibilities for all kinds of 
nature study. As a rule, the Jewish child there knows more 
about the countryside than the child raised in Western rural 
communities. Most of the larger secondary schools employ 
the furcation system in the last two or last four grades and 
offer more specialized courses in science, the humanities, or 
the fine arts. (Liberal education, as a whole, has been some- 
what backward so far.) One high school, possibly more, has 
introduced a science survey course. 
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11. Physical education is increasingly emphasized nowa- 
days because of the pressure of defense needs. There is, 
however, a controversy over whether physical education 
should be more in the line of general sports or whether it 
should keep the character of premilitary training. 

12. Prevocational and vocational education has been 
tragically neglected up to now, which may account for the 
sad fact that in many elémentary schools (eight grades) a 
high percentage of pupils leave before graduation, inter- 
rupting the all-too-bookish education and meeting the strug- 
gle of life without being properly prepared for it. This prob- 
lem has now been aired from different sides and its solution 
may well be in sight. 

Before concluding this limited survey, some special as- 
pects of Hebrew education in Palestine should be mentioned 
briefly : 

1. The schools in the communal and the co-operative 
settlements. 

One of the most important driving forces in Zionism is 
constructive socialism. Its adherents do not wish to post- 
pone the fulfillment of their ideal until the Messianic days 
when “inevitably” overripe capitalism will be turned into 
youthful socialism. They have made up their minds to utilize 
fully their short span of life for the realization of as much 
equality and as much freedom as can be synthesized in a 
social equilibrium at any one place and time. This enthu- 
siasm has served the pioneering Jewish colonist in his most 
dangerous adventures, a striking parallel to the pioneer days 
in the United States. These socialist settlements try, quite 
naturally, to transmit their distinctive way of life to their 
children and have succeeded almost a hundred per cent in 
this task (at least as far as the kvuzot are concerned). Their 
youth learns by doing and does by learning. They farm and 
go to school for ten years and sometimes longer. As they 
grow older they either continue their parents’ work or, with 
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great eagerness, found new pioneering settlements. It is in- 
teresting to note that a considerable and growing minority 
of this movement belongs to the religious wing and tries to 
accomplish the old Jewish ideal of religious socialism. 

2. The Youth Aliyah (youth immigration). 

The Youth Aliyah settlements, youth villages, and edu- 
cational institutions have received, trained, and partly ab- 
sorbed approximately 18,000 youngsters between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen during the last fifteen years. 
Founded by Recha Freier as an antidote to the imminent 
Nazi danger in Germany in 1932, led and organized by a 
great American Jewess, the late Henrietta Szold, the Youth 
Aliyah has helped to save the lives and turn into constructive 
channels the energy of many thousands of Jewish boys and 
girls. They came first from Germany, then from all the 
countries of conquered and devastated Europe, and now 
they are coming from Turkey and the Arab lands. This 
“youth in transition” has posed new pedagogical problems 
which can be compared only with the problems raised by the 
mass transportation of a million and a half children from 
blitzed London to safety areas. The latter was a passing 
emergency measure which took place among a people speak- 
ing the same language, living in the same climate, although 
not always at the same social and cultural level. The Youth 
Aliyah had the additional problem of changing whole habit 
patterns of the people concerned by leading them from 
urban, mechanical occupations to the handwork of agricul- 
tural production. This was accomplished by dividing the day 
of the youthful immigrant into four hours each for agricul- 
ture and learning, and two hours for social life. Many set- 
tlements were founded by the “graduates” of this school, 
which also produced valuable textbooks, didactic instruc- 
tion, ideological clarifications, psychological research, etc. 

3. Devices for adult education. 

Palestine has witnessed the emergence of a type of work- 
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er who is as far from the Continental “peasant’’ as he is 
from the English “gentleman farmer,” although he works 
like the former and is sometimes as well-read as the latter. 
This mixture, which holds true to some extent for the urban 
Jewish worker too, makes adult education in Palestine per- 
haps more exciting and vital than that in any other country. 

During the last three to four years many of the agricul- 
tural co-operatives have instituted a program whereby every 
individual participant can take a total of eighteen to twenty- 
four weeks of intensive training in Jerusalem. The courses 
are given by top experts and are organized around a central 
topic. Similar seminars have been held for adults in the set- 
tlements themselves. In the three large cities, Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and in some of the smaller ones, there are 
to be found workers’ seminars and people’s universities of 
different kinds. The General Federation of Jewish Labor, 
the Mizrachi Labor Federation, the Organization of He- 
brew Teachers, and the various educationally influential 
youth movements (most of them connected with a certain 
type of agricultural colonization) are the most important 
agencies sponsoring self-education. 

4. The institutions of higher learning. 

There are three such institutions: the Tel Aviv School of 
Social Sciences, a privately run evening college which has 
not yet achieved full university rank; the Haifa Hebrew 
Technicum, a school of technology with main departments 
in engineering, architecture, and hydraulics; and the He- 
brew University at Jerusalem. 

The Hebrew University was planned before the First 
World War by such men as the late Professor Hermann 
Shapira of Heidelberg, the mathematician; Martin Buber, 
now professor of sociology at the University; Chaim 
Weizmann, chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
University and first President of the state of Israel; and the 
late Dr. J. L. Magnes, an American-born rabbi, its actual 
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founder and chancellor during the first ten years (1935- 
1945). Dr. Magnes had been president of the University, 
Sir Leon Simon and Dr. D. W. Senator are the administra- 
tive heads. The University has more than 1,000 students 
and about 150 staff workers occupied either in teaching 
or research, or both. There are two full faculties: human- 
ities with an Institute of Judaism and an Institute of 
Oriental Languages, and departments of classical, Romance, 
and English languages, philosophy, history, social science, 
psychology, education, etc., and a faculty of mathematics 
and natural sciences with well-equipped laboratories. The 
medical faculty, which will not be fully completed for a few 
years yet, consists temporarily of such eminent men as Pro- 
fessors Saul Adler, Ludwig Halberstadter, and Bernard 
Znonek, who are at present devoting their full time to re- 
search at the Hadassah-University Hospital. 
Furthermore, there is a School of Agriculture at the col- 
ony Rehovoth, where Dr. Weizmann founded his scientific 
Institute for Chemical Research. As for law, with the end 
of the British mandate the governmental Law School of 
Jerusalem will be (or already is) liquidated, and there is 
now no obstacle to hinder the development of a full faculty 
of law at the University. A chair for Yiddish has also been 
decided upon and will be created at the first opportunity. 
However, a theological faculty is lacking; but numerous 
subjects of direct or indirect theological impact are taught 
at the Institute of Judaism, which has drawn some of the 
keenest rabbinical students from America and other coun- 
tries. There have always been some non-Jewish students, 
among them Arabs, who have not found it too difficult to 
go along with the Hebrew medium of instruction, especially 
since masters’ theses may be written in a language other 
than Hebrew, provided, of course, the language is under- 
stood by the Board of Referees. The University library, 
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which now contains over half a million works, is open to 
the general public. 

Up to now, about 700 master’s degrees (four to five years 
of study) and seventy Ph.D.’s (two additional years) have 
been awarded. The graduates of the Hebrew University 
work in many professions throughout the country: at the 
University itself, as teachers, chemists, officials of the gov- 
ernment and of the municipalities, in the fields of literature, 
journalism, and arts. Their influence on the general stream 
of life is marked, but they have not as yet played their full 
role in shaping the new type of “educated Hebrew gentle- 
man.’ Because of this, it has been decided to reorganize the 
University by introducing a bachelor’s degree which will be 
given to students completing a three-year course of study in 
a soon-to-be-founded college. The course of study will be a 
synthesis of Jewish and non-Jewish subjects and a begin- 
ning in the higher specialized subject matter. The master’s 
degree will then be open only to a selected minority of better- 
qualified holders of the bachelor’s degree. 

Neither the Hebrew University nor its department of 
education has_a doctrinaire, educational aim. The attitude 
toward Jewish political and social values is left for each 
teacher to determine for himself. The University cannot do 
much in the way of direct character forming, but it contrib- 
utes its share by placing before the student, both in practical 
and theoretical form, the cultural and social problems with 
which, at this stage in their country’s development, they are, 
or should be, concerned. Because the University teachers 
have varied backgrounds, breathe in different spiritual cli- 
mates, and often hold controversial opinions in their inter- 
pretation of Judaism and Zionism, such a procedure is 
practicable for the eager, questing young people. It is in this 
diversity of views that there is an implicit educational value. 
At the University the students see their teachers tolerant of 
each other’s views and they learn that tolerance can be 
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achieved, not at the cost of obliterating fundamental differ- 
ences by tactical compromise, but rather by trying to under- 
stand honest differences of opinion. 





Dr. Ernest Simon has been a member of the Department of Education of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem for the last ten years and is now serving 
as Visiting Professor of Education at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America and the Teachers’ Institute. 





A VISIT TO MODERN PALESTINE 
Abraham I. Katsh 


Jewish Palestine, now called Israel, presents itself to the 
visiting observer as a paradox. Modern Palestine beats its 
swords into ploughshares, but also converts its plough- 
shares into swords. On the one hand, one is confronted with 
costly, defense warfare and, on the other hand, with impas- 
sioned, unprecedented creative activity. 

The creative aspect is reflected in the miraculous achieve- 
ments of a reborn people in transforming a land, barren for 
centuries, even millenniums, into one of milk and honey. The 
marvel of reclaiming Palestinian wasteland within the brief 
time span of thirty years has no parallel in all recorded his- 
tory. The settlements, from the latest one to the very earliest, 
are seething with activity, displaying a continuous, indefat- 
igable vitality. Jewish pioneers in Palestine have been mo- 
bilized to their full capacity for the purpose of redeeming 
land, building thereon, developing it for newcomers, and 
protecting the acquired holdings. 

By definition a pioneer is “one who goes before,” prepar- 
ing the way for others. The Jewish pioneers in Palestine 
have indeed been pioneering in making ready the land for 
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the benefits of civilized social life, and in establishing the 
means of security for themselves and others to follow. To 
these pioneers goes the credit for the development of a sound 
agricultural and industrial program, an excellent educa- 
tional system, a well-oiled machinery of an independent, 
political state, including administrative agencies and depart- 
ments, a capable defense force, etc. 

Examples of that pioneering spirit are evident everywhere 
to the eyewitness. One example of the valiant and uncom- 
promising tenacity of the pioneers is the Emek, the valley 
of Jezreel, which a quarter of a century ago was a vast, 
swamp-ridden desert, infested with malaria and trachoma, 
but which now stands as a monument to Jewish skill and the 
spirit of the national renaissance. The writer spoke to one 
of the survivors of the very first group of pioneers who set- 
tled in the Emek in 1922, only to find it then full of water 
and laden with malaria mosquitoes. But these pioneers were 
determined to accomplish their task of redeeming the soil of 
the Emek. They continued their labors, though often stricken 
with malaria and hindered by Arab marauders. 

For many centuries the Emek had been forsaken, unfit 
for human habitation. The valley defied all earlier attempts 
by Arabs and Germans to establish settlements there. No- 
madic Bedouin tribes who, at intervals, pitched tents in the 
valley named it the Valley of Death. The Jewish pioneers, 
however, determined to overcome the obstacles, succeeded 
in transforming the Valley of Death into the Valley of Life. 

Words cannot adequately describe this short-of-a-miracle 
accomplishment. Fully to appreciate it one must be in those 
garden villages, tread on the consecrated ground, and view 
from the village roof tops the fertility of the reclaimed land 
against the uncultivated wilderness. One might also com- 
pare these blooming villages with the not too distant Arab 
villages, which though erected by virtue of the Jewish im- 
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provement of the Emek are primitive in their social struc- 
ture and way of life. 

While making history with their own hands, those pio- 
neers never ignored the past. On an archaeological trip the 
writer found a beautiful museum in one of the colonies of 
the Emek containing rare Biblical items and historical data 
which the pioneers preserved in a special building erected 
for that purpose while reclaiming the barren land. Here was 
a symbol of the pioneering spirit, a monument in a sort of 
museum of natural history for the benefit of posterity. The 
visitor passing through the places mentioned in the Bible 
undergoes a unique and unforgettable experience. The Bible 
becomes real and vivid to him. 

An even greater miracle, in process at present, is evident 
in the arid and desolate far south, the Negeb, whose soil had 
been neglected for some sixteen centuries, since the rule of 
the Byzantines in Palestine. Only several years ago a hand- 
ful of Jews erected their first tent in that hazardous and 
forbidding desert, where the absence of water presents a 
major problem. Much of the existing water there contains 
an alarming percentage of salt, rendering it unfit for irriga- 
tion purposes. The settlers therefore determined to trap the 
winter rain water which descends from the near-by moun- 
tains. They constructed a dam and reservoir with a capacity 
of forty-five thousand cubic meters of water. Then they 
built pipelines to carry the water from the reservoir to the 
soil of the Negeb. That laborious task made possible a slow 
reclamation of the immense southern wasteland which 
stretches as far as the Egyptian boundaries. 

The writer has personally watched the enthusiasm and 
buoyant zeal of a group of pioneers in setting up two settle- 
ments in the Negeb. It was inspiring to observe the cul- 
mination of a hard-earned conquest, with its promise of 
opening up the Negeb as a haven to hundreds of thousands 
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of Jews who are still languishing dolefully in the displaced- 
persons camps of Europe. 

The writer was also amazed at the comparatively large 
educational network in Palestine with its modern, pro- 
gressive methods. This system is climaxed by the Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus at Jerusalem which was 
officially opened in 1925. The Hebrew University is the 
fountainhead of Hebraic study and research in all branches 
of world knowledge. Nearly half a million volumes are in 
the University library. The University contributions to 
science and archaeology are most valuable. Its laboratories 
for research in cancer and other diseases, headed by inter- 
nationally famous scientists, are the only ones of their kind 
in the Middle East, and were of inestimable value to the 
British in the Second World War. 

Palestinian cultural life is reflected to the observer in the 
numerous weeklies published by the several political parties, 
trade, professional, and social organizations. There is a siz- 
able number of weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, and annuals 
devoted to belles-lettres, art, economics, medicine, archae- 
ology, philology, and other fields. Jewish Palestine publishes 
eleven daily newspapers, eight of which are in Hebrew. Top- 
ping all this is the publication of Hebrew books. Within the 
last war-torn twelve months the Jewish community of 
750,000 people published nearly one thousand books. Book 
publication in Palestine averages one for every seven hun- 
dred population, whereas in the United States the average 
is one book for each one hundred thousand population. 

The book stores everywhere in Palestine easily catch the 
eye of the visitor. The writer was fascinated by the great 
number of such stores which he found, even in the smallest 
settlements. The people are evidently buying books in abun- 
dance. It may be interesting to note in this connection that 
some of the American best sellers are published in Hebrew. 
There is a growing interest among Palestinian Jews in 
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American books and authors because of a natural affinity 
for the oldest, modern democracy and because American 
help is hoped for and anticipated. 

The Jewish Palestinian radio is a public service, not a 
commercial enterprise. The public is not dulled by commer- 
cials and escape programs. The broadcasting opens daily 
with the unique Biblical verse: “How goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob, thy dwelling places, O Israel.’”’ The programs con- 
sist of the better types of music, educational addresses, and 
range from child care to scientific discourses, with partic- 
ular emphasis on growth in art, music, letters, and science. 

Jews in Palestine talk about their musical celebrities who 
have been adorning concert stages in Europe and the United 
States. They are likewise proud of their contributions in 
sculpture and in the graphic arts. 

There is a general feeling among the new Jewish arrivals 
in Palestine that they have come not merely to build the land 
but to be rebuilt by it. Invariably the immigrant would cor- 
rect me when I asked him if he were a stranger to the new 
land. He feels as one who has returned after a long absence. 
He is accepted jubilantly, welcomed into the family, is 
clothed, fed, and sheltered. In no time he loses the self-con- 
sciousness of being Jewish. He becomes a person among 
persons, a human being among human beings—without 
labels, apologies, and the burden of belonging to a minority 
group. He feels free and among equals—free because he is 
among equals. He is placed in positions where he can ex- 
perience self-respect, a feeling generally recognized as vital 
in the rehabilitation of not quite extinguished spirits. He is 
treated as a fellow pioneer who makes room for more pio- 
neers just as previous newcomers pioneered to make room 
for him. 

What is especially impressive to the visitor is the attitude 
of the youth, the generation of tomorrow, to “the strangers 
within their gates.” The youngsters seem to be imbued with 
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a genuine regard for the rights of others as evidenced by 
their touching concern for the newcomer and the stranger. 
The questions they ask, their unstudied efforts to make the 
visitor feel at home, their unaffected naturalness in taking 
differences among human beings for granted—all spell an 
atmosphere of true freedom and democracy which is truly 
refreshing and lasting. Curiously, the visitor who departs 
after a short stay feels obligated to apologize for leaving. 

The Western world is not very conscious of the fact that 
the terms Arab and Moslem are not synonymous. An Arab 
is one who lives in the Orient and speaks Arabic. He may be 
either a Jew, a Christian, an atheist, or anyone not pro- 
fessing the religion of Islam. Many of the Arabs in Leb- 
anon and Palestine, for instance, are Christians. Moreover. 
to the Moslem the word “Arab” connotes an “infidel”? who 
failed to accept Islam when it was first expounded by 
Mohammed. It might also be mentioned that all non-Mos- 
lemsare second-class citizens in the Moslem countries where 
church and state are united; Mecca and Medina to this day 
are cities where a Christian or Jew could enter only at the 
risk of his life. 

Von Grunebaum in his Medieval Islam writes: 


Islam divides the world into regions under its control, the dar al-Islam, and 
regions not subjected as yet, the ddr harb. Between this “area of warfare” 
and the Muslim-dominated part of the world there can be no peace. Practical 
considerations may induce Moslem leaders to conclude an armistice, but the 
obligation to conquer and, if possible, convert never lapses. Nor can territory 
once under Muslim rule be lawfully yielded to the unbeliever. Legal theory 
has gone so far as to define as dar al-Islam any area where at least one Muslim 
custom is still observed. Thanks to this concept, the waging of war acquires 
religious merit. The Muslim community is under an obligation to combat the 
infidel. The believer who loses his life in this struggle enters Paradise as a 
martyr of the faith. 


Professor Hitti, in his History of the Arabs, affirms this 
statement and adds that the last such call to a universal up- 
rising against non-Moslems, made as late as the autumn of 
1914 by the Ottoman Sultan Caliph Mohammed Rshad, 
proved an utter failure. 
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In view of all this, the Arab League which Britain estab- 
lished should really have been called the Moslem League. 
Why then was the so-called Arab League not called the 
Moslem League? 

The writer was fortunate to be present at a small social 
gathering of Jewish and Arab intellectuals in a Jerusalem 
home. These Arabs were Christians. Having studied in 
European and American universities, they were acutely con- 
scious of the fact that Moslem countries were backward 
politically, economically, and culturally. It was these Arabs 
who advanced the view that the Arab League was not called 
the Moslem League because the British Colonial Office 
wished to conceal the true nature of the league. The colonial 
office simply recognized the fact that neither the Vatican 
nor the Anglican Church nor the world Protestant churches 
would sanction a league whose aim essentially was to ad- 
vance Islam and threaten holy wars. These Arab intellec- 
tuals contended that the league was arrayed not so much 
against the Jews as against the entire Western world and its 
democratic spirit. In fact, these Arabs deplored the fact that 
the United Nations has thus far muffed a historic oppor- 
tunity to establish the Arab part of partitioned Palestine 
(economically joined with Jewish Palestine) as a modern 
democratic state based on the four freedoms and a separa- 
tion of church and state, and that, by permitting the land to 
be controlled by the Arab League or by King Abdullah of 
Trans-Jordan, the abject and tyrannical rule of the Mos- 
lem feudal chieftains and potentates was thereby strength- 
ened and ensured. 

It is the belief of the writer that left to themselves the 
Palestinian Arabs would long ago have made peace with 
the Jews. The Arab League has been the chief instigator of 
strife in Palestine. Typical of the modus vivendi possible, if 
outside armies and propagandists were compelled to with- 
draw from the land, was the scene which this writer wit- 
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nessed there during the summer of 1947. Amidst the strife 
engendered by troublemakers, the Arab mayor of the Arab 
city of Jaffa and the Jewish mayor of Tel Aviv joined hands 
in posting public notices to the effect that their cities desired 
peaceful relations with their neighbors and that they would 
not tolerate inciters to riots, who would be punished se- 
verely. Needless to say, such forthright declarations by 
responsible leaders among Arabs and Jews had the desired 
effect. Would that the United Nations addressed themselves 
similarly to all the invading armies who flouted a decision 
of the U.N.—a decision based on the findings of innumer- 
able commissions over a period of many years. 





Abraham I. Katsh is Professor of Education, School of Education, New 
York University. He visited Palestine in the summer of 1947, where he was 
guest lecturer at the first World Conference of Jewish Educators, held at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 





A CHRISTIAN VIEWS THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 
Howard M. Lesourd 


In evaluating, now that the Jewish state has been estab- 
lished, the achievements of the Jews in Palestine during the 
Zionist period, two aspects have for me, a non-Jew, great 
fascination: the Hebrew cultural revival and the social and 
economic patterns which have been taking shape in this 
ancient land. : 

The Jews have been scattered for centuries over the face 
of the earth. They have spoken a multitude of languages and 
dialects, observed different national traditions, and expe- 
rienced and contributed to diverse cultures. Every time I 
heard of efforts made by the Jews to return to Palestine, I 
wondered whether they had retained enough of their basic 
Hebraic heritage to be able to become again a well-knit, ho- 
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mogeneous cultural entity capable of giving expression to 
the old unique Jewish ability which gave the Holy Bible to 
the world. I wondered whether the Jews, speaking so many 
different modern languages, could succeed in reviving an- 
cient Hebrew and make it the medium not only for high 
literary expression but also for the everyday spoken word. 
retaining at the same time the Biblical prophetic style. 

As the picture unfolded over the years, the world wit- 
nessed an almost unbelievable cultural revolution and re- 
vival. Within the short span of fifty years, and particularly 
in the last twenty-five years, a handful of enthusiastic and 
idealistic educators succeeded in organizing and establishing 
on a sound basis a complete network of educational institu- 
tions: kindergartens, primary schools, secondary schools, 
teacher-training colleges, an institute of technology, the 
Hebrew University, and advanced research institutes. These 
are not mere imitations of European institutions with the 
substitution of Hebrew for a Western language (which in 
itself would have been a herculean achievement) but are 
characteristically Jewish in spirit as well as in content. The 
entire educational system is geared to a high scientific and 
scholarly level, comparable to the best Western standards, 
though retaining and developing at the same time the Jew- 
ish aspect of creativity, rooted in ancient Biblical and post- 
Biblical Jewish culture. 

And so to me, since I consider the Holy Bible the founda- 
tion of our modern civilization, the cultural revival of the 
Jews in Palestine means the opening up of possibilities that 
may ultimately give the world new ideas and new patterns 
of thinking and behavior. 

Of similar interest was the question of the new social 
patterns which were being forged in the Holy Land. We 
non-Jews have frequently thought of Jews as being middle- 
men economically, that is, businessmen, merchants, store- 
keepers, professionals. We have not associated them with 
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agriculture and other primary means of production. I have 
often asked myself whether Jews with a middle-class back- 
ground would be able to root themselves in the soil? The 
question of social equality also arose. These people who 
were migrating to their ancient homeland came from differ- 
- ent social climates and were of different social standings. 
Would they be able to create social patterns transcending all 
these differences that would enable them to live in a demo- 
cratic way on a basis of equality? Would they be able to 
establish a social and economic order based on freedom, 
equality, and justice, or would they perpetuate the evils and 
ills of the countries from which they had fled? 

The more one studies the patterns of the new life in Pales- 
tine, the more one becomes convinced of the enormous po- 
tentialities that this ancient land has not only for the Jews, 
but also for non-Jews outside of Palestine. The zeal of the 
Prophets of old for social justice inspired their descendants 
not only to revive their nation but to create a better and 
more just social order. The pioneers in Palestine have quiet- 
ly, patiently, practically with their sweat and blood, con- 
verted a neglected and more or less barren land into a 
flourishing community and, at the same time, have influ- 
enced the entire social thinking of this new community. 

The collective and co-operative movements in Palestine, 
both on the farms and in the cities, have attempted on a 
purely voluntary basis, without governmental coercion or 
interference, to develop new concepts of economic and social 
values aimed at curing the ills of our Western civilization. 
What is most noteworthy is the fact that these new patterns 
exist side by side with the traditional capitalistic free enter- 
prise system. If there is any antagonism between the two, 
it is slight and of no serious consequence. Moreover, one 
cannot help but feel that the entire social and economic 
structure of Jewish Palestine has been, and is still today, 
motivated by considerations of re-establishing the Jewish 
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state and developing the economic possibilities of the coun- 
try so that all the Jews who wish to migrate there could 
be absorbed economically therein. 

The democratic life of the Jewish community during the 
past twenty-five years is another manifestation of the po- 
tentialities of the new Jew emerging in Palestine. There is 
no discrimination between the highly educated Jew from 
western Europe and the backward Jew of the Oriental 
countries. All the institutions, economic, social, cultural, and 
political, have contributed toward an ever-expanding democ- 
racy with the maximum possible freedom for the individual. 

There are a number of very serious shortcomings in the 
system too, both on the democratic and economic levels. But 
when one considers the myriad obstacles and difficulties, 
both internal and external, with which the Jewish commu- 
nity has had to cope, one cannot but expect that the new 
state of Israel, free and unfettered, will continue to create 
advanced cultural, social, and economic values in the old 
Hebraic tradition. 





Howard M. Lesourd is Dean of the School of Public Relations, Boston 
University. 





CULTURAL INFLUENCES OF ISRAEL 
ON AMERICAN JEWRY 


Alexander M. Dushkin 


The new state of Israel is not only a Jewish national 
homeland, the refuge and haven of homeless Jews, it is also 
to serve as the cultural and spiritual center of Judaism the 
world over, even as it was in the days of the second Temple. 
Many Jews of America look to the cultural developments in 
the new Israel as a continuing, beneficent source for the 
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- strengthening of their own cultural and spiritual life. These 
cultural influences, which can and should be exerted by the 
new developments in Palestine, are manifold. 

They should help bring new relevancy to Jewish culture. 
The efforts leading up to the Jewish state and the struggle 
for its establishment have already demonstrated a remark- 
able directness of appeal to many Americans who are other- 
wise not concerned with Jewish life, an appeal which goes 
beyond argument or logic. The response in all walks of life 
has been personal, direct, and unsophisticated, irrespective 
of learning or outlook. Of a sudden, Jewish knowledge has 
become necessary for the understanding of current life. He- 
brew terms and Palestine geography are headline materials 
for press and radio. Of course these are critical days and 
with the passing of the crisis no one can expect or would 
wish Palestine to continue as top news. But even in times of 
peace the state of Israel and city of Jerusalem will probably 
continue to exercise considerable directness of interest and 
relevancy, as their developing roles in the world continue to 
be reflected in the daily newspapers and over the radio. 

There will be added relevancy also to the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Permanent and frequent contacts, commercial and 
otherwise, are bound to be established between American 
Jews and the new Palestine. Naturally, spoken and written 
Hebrew will be added to the languages useful in world com- 
merce and trade. Shelichim, traveling intermediaries for 
many projects, will use Hebrew among themselves and also 
in intercourse with American Jews who are Hebraically 
qualified. The Habimah is a forerunner of many troupes of 
artists who will perform and exhibit the work in the He- 
braic medium. Especially will the knowledge of Hebrew 
become relevant as American Jews and non-Jews learn to 
include in their life plan visits and excursions to the Hebraic 
homeland where the understanding of modern Hebrew will 
be reflected in the daily newspapers and over the radio. 
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The new developments in Palestine can also help change 
the attitude of many Jews to Judaism to the degree that they 
will modernize and vindicate for them the classic roots of 
Jewish culture, the Bible, and Hebrew prophecy. We mod- 
erns have not found it easy to understand or to accept what 
sophisticated ethnologists like to call the “Hebrew myth.” 
For example, teachers have not found it easy to teach the 
Bible’s description of Palestine, the desolate and the barren, 
as a “land flowing with milk and honey.” It seemed a bit of 
“Oriental exaggeration by a nomad, desert people.” In our 
day that description in the Bible has been vindicated. For 
the land has again been made to flow with milk and honey 
and with all the other fruits of productive labor. So too the 
recurrent prophecies of the “gathering of the exiles” seemed 
but pious fantasies. Today, their partial fulfillment in the 
Jewish state is the heroic reality of our time, a reality both 
tragic and joyous. The “gathering of the exiles” has started, 
boatload after boatload, toward the fulfillment of prophecy. 
The teaching of prophetism, the essential core of Judaic cul- 
ture, will take on more reality and deeper meaning in Amer- 
ican religious schools to the degree that this aspect of it is 
realized. The same may be said of the psalms and Jewish 
liturgy. Ancient formal prayer passages become powerfully 
regalvanized with significance and living value when used 
by the workers and fighters of Israel to express their needs 
today. 

Likewise, the miracles of the Bible were taught as “super- 
natural” events “in those days,” and as “out of this world.” 
Frequently teachers taught them with lame apologies, or 
with tongues in cheeks. The creation of a Jewish state, 
whatever its form or size, will be a demonstration of a mir- 
acle in our day, a miracle in the true Hebraic sense of Nes. 
- For Nes is not magic, however fancifully told. Nes is the 
essential marvel of life itself, always compounded of four 
elements: a deep sense of need, an abiding faith that some- 
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how salvation will come, the readiness to put forth the 
greatest measure of sacrifice to bring about salvation, and 
then the occurrence of something which could not have been 
expected, something superlogical, to climax the Nes. That is 
exactly what happened in the long, dramatic, heroic strug- 
gle of Jewish faith and effort, leading up to the United 
Nations vote and beyond it. The marvel, the Nes of the new 

- Jewish state will enable us to teach all of Jewish history, 
Bible, and prophecy with greater significance and with more 
real meaning. 

The new developments in Palestine have changed and can 
continue to change Jewish attitudes through the enhance- 
ment of Jewish dignity and self-assurance. Many Jews, 
both adults and children, stand in need of self-assurance. 
Not only have their enemies maligned them, but they have 
succumbed to the propaganda. They have been called Luft- 
menschen, middlemen, parasites, white-collar softies inca- 
pable of productive labor, cowards incapable of self-defense, 
masochist martyrs, world conspirators, sharpsters living on 
their wits, incapable of self-government or united action. 
Both anti-Semitism and self-demeaning among a certain 
class of Jews were fed on these corroding poisons and con- 
tinue so to feed. But what has happened in the new Israel 
has been washing these poisons out of the souls of Jews and 
may serve as powerful arguments against certain types of 
anti-Semitism. For Jews have demonstrated, to themselves 
and to others, that these are lies, results of the hostile atti- 
tudes of hostile men. The proud but true boast of Israel is 
that, within one generation, shame was removed from Jew- 
ish life, the shame of wilderness and desolation from the 
barren land and the shame of exile and ghetto from broken 
souls. What a great moral asset, what a psychiatric blessing 

this new value of achievement, as represented in the new 
Israel, can be for Jews and non-Jews who wish to live to- 
gether in a world ia which all men are enabled to achieve 
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inner security and dignity! It can also mean a renewed faith 
in the possibilities of life itself and in its inherent goodness. 
It can give new meaning to human struggle in general and 
to the struggle as Jews in particular, for it will have vin- 
dicated the worth-whileness of struggle. Even the fact that 
it has been possible to appeal to the conscience of the United 
Nations should in itself be of inestimable value in teaching 
the possibilities of appealing to human conscience, and the 
faith of ultimate unity in human society. 

Attitudes toward Judaism will change if new content and 
new color be added to that culture. For many American 
Jews, Judaism is old, repetitious stuff, sad and weepy. To 
change that attitude, it is necessary to add new content for 
Jewish living, new curricular materials for the American 
Jewish school, not to replace the old but to add the present 
to it and to focus both in the future. Much of this new con- 
tent American Jews will have to create themselves in the 
American idiom and out of their own needs and expe- 
riences. But evidently they will be grateful for whatever 
educational gifts of new events, new heroes, new stories, 
poems, songs, dances, and dramas will keep coming to them 
as results of the buoyant creative energy of the new state, 
especially since these will have in them the quality of earth- 
iness and fullness of Hebraic living in the land of the Bible. 

Such contributions as the new Palestine has made and 
will continue to make in no way absolves American Jewry 
from the need to develop its own social and cultural life. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to believe that American 
Jewry will continue to create and that from its environment 
and its own needs it will produce those forms of Jewish cul- 
ture which will be American. Assimilation, defection, and 
indifference will doubtless turn away many individual Jews, 
but the great body of the community will continue to live as 
American Jews for generations to come, and as they live 
they are bound to create. Their cultural product will neces- 
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sarily be different from that of the new Israel in important 
essentials. For what they are called upon to do is to create 
the cultural tools and the spiritual milieu for a Jewish 
minority living in the midst of a friendly but different 
majority culture in which they fully share as citizens. In this 
respect what they do will have much significance for other 
Jewish groups in the Diaspora, which are also confronted 
with the problems of minority life rather than with an in- 
tegrated environment in which Hebraic culture is dominant, 
as it will be in the new Israel. 

But in this struggle of American Jews to maintain and 
to develop the culture of Judaism for themselves and others, 
they should receive powerful help and stimulus from the 
new Israel and from Jerusalem. One such area has already 
been indicated. In so far as the new development will help 
American Jews to change their attitudes to Judaism as be- 
ing more relevant, more modern, and more joyous, it will 
naturally increase the number of young writers and poets, 
social philosophers, psychologists, ethnologists, and others 
who will concern themselves with their own culture as Jews. 
It will encourage and stimulate American Jews to express 
themselves Hebraically in Hebrew prose and poetry. It 
should give powerful impetus to that most difficult aspect 
of Jewish education, the hard core, which is concerned with 
the fostering of Hebrew language and literature on all levels. 

Before long, the new Palestine may form a sort of spir- 
itual annex to the American system of Jewish education. 
A year or more of study and immersion in the life of the 
new Israel or in Jerusalem will be for American parents and 
teachers a requisite in planning the Jewish educational pro- 
gram of their children. We are referring to pilgrimages in 
the modern sense: visits on occasions of festivals, anni- 
versaries, bar mizvahs (confirmations), honeymoons, and 
excursions of all sorts. Particularly important will be the 
encouragement of student years at the Hebrew University 
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and elsewhere, student years which can be integrated into 
American college programs as is done now with other for- 
eign universities. Every year, many hundreds of the finest 
American youth will receive an education at the Hebrew 
University which will be important for them not only pro- 
fessionally but even more so as Jews and Americans who 
wish, upon their return, to live a cultured Jewish life in 
America. 

Another area of help to Jewish creativity derives from 
the challenge and stimulus of partnership. With the break- 
down of the centers of Jewish life throughout the world, it 
is clear that Jewish scholarship in our day will be pretty 
much confined to the institutions of learning in Palestine 
and in America. There is already beginning to develop a 
healthy and fruitful “vying of scholars,” all of whom are 
concerned with the common task “to increase Torah.” As 
in the days of the great academies of yore, so now in the 
days of Jerusalem and New York there is to be a cross-fer- 
tilization of scholarship, both through the exchange of ideas 
and through the exchange of personalities. American teach- 
ers will be invited by them and their teachers by us. Not only 
the exchange of students but also the exchange of scholars 
and teaching faculties is bound to stimulate Jewish creative 
efforts and enhance Jewish cultural productiveness. 

One last source of cultural enhancement should be men- 
tioned: that which derives from the work of Jews on behalf 
of Israel and Jerusalem. We know full well that in the life 
of the spirit growth comes from giving much more than 
from taking. All that American Jews have done and will 
continue to do toward the establishment and improvement 
of the Jewish homeland can be a source as well as an outlet 
for their spiritual energy, both as a community and as indi- 
viduals. The well-known educational formula, “learn to do 
by doing,” applies. By striving to do things continuously 
toward making the Jewish homeland the ideal society, they 
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will also be doing much to bring their own American society 
nearer to their heart’s desire. 

The Jewish world of today and tomorrow is like a great 
ellipse with two focuses: one is in American Jewish life and 
effort, the other is in the Hebraic cultural center in the new — 
state of Israel. Culturally, they are both necessary to each 
other, and their spiritual symbiosis is a grand task in the 
days ahead. 





Alexander M. Dushkin is Executive Vice-President of the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee of New York City. 





CULTURAL INFLUENCES OF ISRAEL IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


David Rudavsky 
I 


The establishment of the state of Israel is one of the out- 
standing events of our time, and as such merits inclusion as 
a subject of study in our college curricula. Jewish Palestine 
has once again demonstrated its ability to make a unique 
contribution to human culture and progress. In their new 
environment, free from the psychic strains and stress of 
minority status, the Jewish people have succeeded in re-cre- 
ating their own social and cultural life in accordance with 
Hebraic ideals. 

The regeneration of Hebrew culture in Palestine must 
not be regarded as a matter only of local consequence. The 
new literature and art and the new “religion of Iabor’’ de- 
veloped in modern Palestine are notable contributions to the 
stock of human culture. This fact should be sufficient in 
itself to justify the admission of the Hebrew language and 
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civilization as a legitimate subject of study in our colleges 
and secondary schools, considering especially the fact that 
the Hebraic heritage lies at the foundation of our Judaeo- 
Christian civilization. 

Modern Palestine has justly been acclaimed as a great 
social laboratory. Few pioneering societies have been as 
privileged as that of the Jewish homeland in being built in 
accordance with a definite social blueprint. If one desires to 
see in practice the application of the principles of human 
relations promulgated by the Hebrew Prophets of old and 
social reformers of our own age, he need only study the 
labor economy developed in Palestine, the life of the kib- 
butzim or collectives, and the operation of the vast and com- 
plex network of agricultural and industrial co-operatives. 
This social experimentation is of particular value to us be- 
cause it has been carried on under conditions comparable to 
ours. Students of human relations, sociology, government, 
education, economics, social psychology, and related fields 
will find the study of the social, cultural, and economic insti- 
tutions developed by the Palestine Jews a source of stimula- 
tion and enlightenment. ; 

In the field of American education, the establishment of 
the state of Israel has a special meaning. To the extent that 
the third Jewish state will stimulate the spread of Hebraic 
learning throughout our educational institutions, the He- 
braic element in our multifaceted and pluralistic American 
culture will be strengthened. This factor takes on special 
importance when we contemplate the famous comment, com- 
monly attributed to W. E. H. Lecky, to the effect that ““He- 
braic mortar cemented the foundation of the American 
republic.” Familiarizing the potential American intellectual 
leaders now in our colleges and universities with Hebraic 
culture may be another means of leading them to the grass 
roots of American democracy. 
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The new Jewish republic has still another significance for 
us. It is virtually an outpost of Western civilization in the 
Near East and serves as a link between America and the 
semifeudal Middle East. This fact should motivate Amer- 
ican schools and colleges to assist in cultivating a better un- 
derstanding among our college youth of the life and civil- 
ization of the new Jewish commonwealth. Such study will 
broaden the student’s horizon and may also serve as a means 
of fostering a better appreciation by the Christian student 
of the culture of his Jewish neighbor. 

Professor Katsh in his illuminating study reported that 
over 100 secular American colleges and universities and 
some 50 theological schools were teaching Hebrew and 
Semitics, as petrified relics of an ancient civilization, with 
slight if any bearing on the present, to the utter neglect of 
the Jewish contributions of the last twenty centuries. * The 
modern Hebrew renaissance and the establishment of the 
state of Israel should change all that. Instead of teaching 
Hebrew language and literature as an aspect of an ancient 
and dead civilization they should be treated as a modern 
tongue and a living culture. The classical literature of the 
Jewish people should be studied in its progressive develop- 
ment throughout the ages and should be linked up as far 
as possible with current Jewish life and civilization. The 
Hebrew language must be presented as being more than a 
key in the translation of Biblical passages from the original: 
it is the everyday language of a vital, creative Jewish com- 
munity. By the same token, textbooks in history, sociology, 
education, and other fields should not portray the Jews 
merely as precursors of Christianity who ceased to exist 
after 70 c.ze. They must take account of the history and 
culture of the Jewish people in the twenty centuries since 





1 Hebrew in American Higher Education (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 1941), pp. 178. 
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the destruction of the Second Commonwealth, as well as of 
the contemporary Jewish achievements in the new Israel. 

This new emphasis is in full accord with the tenets of 
modern education which contend that a major aim in teach- 
ing the past is to contribute toward an understanding of the 
present ; otherwise, the knowledge acquired is irrelevant and 
of little use. In this context, the Chair of Hebrew Culture 
and Education at New York University, the first professor- 
ship of Hebrew to adopt the modern approach, may serve 
as a guide and model to others. It is encouraging to note 
that a growing number of colleges and universities are fol- 
lowing suit. The most recent example is Temple University 
in Philadelphia, which has just established a professorship 
of Hebrew culture and education similar to that of New 
York University. 


What form should the teaching of modern Palestine take? 
Though Palestine may be treated as a phase of other courses 
such as contemporary Jewish problems or Jewish history or 
Jewish movements, it is best, because of the broad scope of the 
content to be covered, to offer one or more special courses de- 
voted entirely to the various facets of the subject. A series of 
lectures on Problems Facing the New State of Israel is be- 
ing offered by the New School of Social Research in New 
York City in connection with its center for the study of the 
Middle East. At New York University the course on Mod- 
ern Palestine, given currently by the professorship of Jew- 
ish culture and education, deals with the development of 
Palestine, its population, economy, and social and cultural 
institutions, as well as Arab-Jewish relations. This course is 
intended as a brief survey of the subject, for to do justice 
to it an extended study is required. One of the problems in 
connection with the teaching on Palestine is the lack of 
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suitable textbooks, but ample readings are available from 
among the large number of articles in journals and mag- 
azines, as well as in the books written on the subject. A num- 
ber of motion-picture films on Palestine have been produced 
and may be used to advantage in connection with this course. 

Emulating the practice in other language departments, 
the department of foreign languages and literatures at the 
School of Education of New York University is planning a 
workshop course on Palestinian life and culture in the form 
of a trip to the land of Israel, to extend over a period of 
about three months, from June to September, allowing for 
a two months’ tour of the country. The period of ship travel 
may be devoted to a study of the Hebrew language or to an 
orientation course in the various phases of Palestinian life 
and culture. During their stay in Palestine, the students will 
visit a variety of cultural institutions, settlements, and 
points of historical interest; they will mingle with the popu- 
lation and observe their life at close range. There is no more 
effective means of learning the language than to speak it in 
its native setting; there is no better way to study the history 
and geography of a country or to become acquainted with 
its social, cultural, and economic life than by living in and 
traveling through that country. Other American univer- 
sities may wish to plan similar tours. 

There may be another point of contact between American 
colleges and universities teaching the Hebrew language and 
literature and Israel, namely, through the recently inaugu- 
rated standard world-wide examination in Hebrew to be 
given annually beginning this year by the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. This examination is along the lines of the Oxford 
examination in English. The examination, designed to cover 
both classical and contemporary Hebrew studies may serve 
as a guide to the professorships in Hebrew in the construc- 
tion of syllabuses and texts for their courses in Hebrew 
language and literature. 
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There are other channels for cultural communication be- 
tween the higher institutions of learning in modern Pales- 
tine and those in America. An exchange of professorships 
will be a valuable means of bringing the points of view and 
erudition of important educational personalities in each 
country to the academic personnel of the other. Israel on its 
part will benefit considerably from a firsthand acquaintance 
with American life and democracy through contact with 
Americans who come either to teach or to study at the He- 
brew University and other educational institutions in Pales- 
tine. Among the latter, there may also be a number of 
teachers of Hebrew in American secondary schools and col- 
leges who may arrange to spend a year of study in Israel in 
the same manner as students of other languages visit for- 
eign countries. Palestinian students who attend American 
colleges will bring to America the rejuvenated spirit of 
Israel; they will undoubtedly feel more at home in colleges 
and universities that teach the culture of their homeland. 
Thus there will be built a cultural bridge between America 
and Palestine which will contribute greatly toward the 
mutual benefit and enrichment of the two countries. 





David Rudavsky is Instructor in Education, New York University, and 
Educational Consultant, Jewish Education Committee of New York. 





MODERN PALESTINE’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF MAN’S PAST 


Harry M. Orlinsky 


Ever since the turn of the century it has been increasingly 
believed in scholarly circles that the Biblical account of the 
careers of David and Solomon (tenth century B.C.E.) was 
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largely fictitious. It was most unlikely, it was argued in the 
absence of any other data to support such Biblical books as 
Samuel and Kings, that David rose to such greatness as to 
become ruler of an empire extending from Ezion-geber at 
the northeastern tip of the peninsula of Sinai to a point near 
Kadesh about sixty miles north of Damascus in modern 
Syria, and from the Mediterranean Sea, exclusive of tiny 
Philistia and of Phoenicia, to the Arabian Desert, including 
modern Trans-Jordan. ’ 

Surely, the scholars went on to assert, Solomon was not 
so great a personality and so powerful and wealthy a mon- 
arch that a queen of Sheba, one thousand miles to the south, 
‘undertook such a long, hazardous, difficult overland trip 
just to hear him tell riddles and to see his treasures. And yet 
it is but a scant thirteen years ago that the site of Solomon’s 
Ezion-geber was accidentally discovered, and the subse- 
quent excavations there have made it abundantly clear to 
us that, far from having exaggerated Israel’s greatness 
under David and Solomon, the Bible painted a picture of 
that period on a canvas which is really not big enough and, 
in colors, hardly vivid enough. It turns out, among other 
things, that the greatest copper refinery known to the world 
up to a couple of centuries ago was erected and operated by 
Solomon’s officials at Ezion-geber three millenniums ago. 
And for the first time we realize that Sheba’s queen made 
the arduous trip from her own capital to that of Solomon 
precisely because the latter had become the commercial king 
of the entire region. 

While so many handbooks today have continued to deal 
with the Patriarchs and Moses as essentially mythological 
figures created by the Israelites after they had settled in 





1 Bertrand Russell put it this way in A History of Western Philosophy 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945) : “The early history of the Israelites 
cannot be confirmed from any source outside the Old Testament, and it is 
impossible to know at what point it ceases to be purely ae dead 
(pp. 309-10). 
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Canaan and set up a monarchy, archaeological research in 
and around Palestine during the past two decades has dem- 
onstrated the essential reliability of the Pentateuch (the 
Five Books of Moses) as a historical source for the recon- 
struction of Israel’s career during the earlier part of the 
second millennium B.c.£. No careful scholar today talks 
loosely of mythology and fiction and “pious fraud” in refer- 
ence to what the Book of Genesis has to say about Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Canaan, or to 
what such books as Genesis and Exodus have to say about 
Joseph, the Hebrew bondage in Egypt, Moses, and the 
Exodus which finally took place. No one would claim from 
recent discoveries that the Pentateuch in its entirety is the 
product of Moses or that every single fact is authentic and 
that every event took place exactly as described in this work. 
On the other hand, even as much debunking has been done 
recently in relation to the career of George Washington and 
other founding fathers of the United States without turn- 
ing any of these gentlemen into fictitious and mythological 
figures, so too may a number of details be questioned with 
reference to the recorded careers of the Patriarchs and the 
founders of the Twelve Tribes, and Joseph and Moses with- 
out transforming these ancient worthies into gods, repre- 
sentations of heavenly bodies, objects of cult worship, and 
the like. 

In short, whether it be the period of Hebrew origins 
(about 2000-1500 B.c.£.) or the destruction of the first 
Temple and the beginning of the Babylonian Exile (about 
587 B.c.E.), the settlement of Israel in Canaan (thirteenth 
century B.c.E.) or the period of the heyday of the North- 
ern Kingdom of Israel (ninth to the eighth centuries 
B.C.E.), not a single period in Israel’s long history as 
reflected by the Biblical Books has failed to benefit from 
recent archaeological and epigraphic researches in Palestine 
and adjacent countries. The Bible has thus once again be- 
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come a remarkably reliable source for the historian of the 
Fertile Cresent of ancient times. And in this there is an 
added gain for those who are interested in historiography 
as such. Whereas the ancient records of many peoples had 
taken their rightful place in the history of history-writing, 
the ancient records of Israel began to stand out all too prom- 
inently, and disturbingly, as of doubtful and limited value. 
The historiographer had begun to feel uncomfortable about 
the validity of the methodology of his own discipline; it 
simply did not fit into the scheme of things that so much in 
the Bible should lack authenticity, when earlier, contem- 
poraneous, and later records of other peoples elsewhere in 
Biblical lands were generally so reliable. This uneasy feeling 
need no longer bother the conscience of the sincere and com- 
petent historiographer ; nay more, he now has at his disposal 
more worth-while material than ever before for his first 
chapter or two on the history of historiography. 

Palestine has in recent years virtually opened up a new 
world for the prehistorian. Beginning with 1928, skeletons 
have been uncovered in caves near Haifa and Jerusalem, the 
remains of a race of people which lived about 100,000 years 
ago, and which specialists regard as superior to the Nean- 
derthal race in Europe. And those interested in the history 
of the alphabet may now be grateful for the epigraphic dis- 
coveries made in Palestine and regions to the north (Syria) 
and south (Sinai). It used to be argued that writing was all 
but unknown in the Mediterranean sphere of western Asia 
prior to about 1000 B.c.£., and that it was scarcely pos- 
sible for Israel’s earlier history to have been recorded or for 
the legal codes and other matters to have been written down 
in the days of Moses. It so happens that the soil and weath- 
er conditions in much of Palestine have been such that little 
in the way of written materials could survive from ancient 
times. Nevertheless, enough inscribed documents have come 
to light in the past two decades or so (some very important 
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ones as recently as the spring of 1948 but not yet pub- 
lished), to make us realize that writing was not at all un- 
common even outside priestly and scribal circles and guilds 
throughout the second millennium B.c.£. and that alpha- 
betical writing was known in the period of Moses. Further- 
more, it is now possible for the first time to ascertain exactly 
when and in what manner the Phoenician (Hebrew) al- 
phabet was borrowed by the early Greeks, who transmitted 
it to most of the world. 

George Sarton of Harvard, the great historian of science, 
in his extensive researches in the origins of modern West- 
ern civilization, found that the great cultures of the Mos- 
lems and Jews in the so-called Dark Ages were responsible 
for the preservation of much of the great cultures of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, so that Jew, Moslem, Greek, 
and Roman all shared in laying the foundation stones of 
modern social structures. Professor Sarton went even fur- 
ther than that: he proposed that, instead of Greek and Latin, 
the student and investigator of modern European civiliza- 
tion would do well to learn Arabic and Hebrew, the better 
to study in their originals the important medieval sources 
of what came to be known as the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion. The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus at Jerusa- 
lem has already become one of the few great centers of 
learning in the world to offer the student the necessary 
courses and facilities for mastering this hitherto neglected 
field of knowledge. So has the American School for Oriental 
Research contributed greatly toward new archaeological 
discoveries. Very few Moslem academies of learning in the 
Near East are equipped as yet to provide their students with 
the wherewithal for the scientific study of the brilliant and 
important civilizations of medieval Islam. In general, the 
history of the Near East from about the fifth to the twen- 
tieth centuries, from the time that the Roman Empire ceased 
to dominate there until the period of the First World War 
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when the British Empire and France, and more recently the 
United States, replaced the Ottoman Empire in that part of 
the world, is not as well known as it should be. It is the his- 
tory not only of Jewish but also of Moslem and Christian 
Palestine which deserves intensive study. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the resettlement of Palestine by the latest 
descendants of the ancient Israelites has been and will prove 
to be even more so in the future a significant stimulus for 
all Near Eastern Moslem countries to study and appreciate 
in greater measure their own rich cultural heritage. They 
have fine models to serve them as a guide, the deparments 
of Palestinology and Palestinian folklore set up by the 
Hebrew University. 

In sum, ancient Palestine contributed greatly toward 
making man’s future. Modern Palestine is contributing im- 
mensely toward the understanding of man’s past. 





Harry M. Orlinsky is Professor of Bible, Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
York City. 





THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE 
PALESTINIAN ARABS’ 


During the thirty-odd years that the British Mandatory 
Government ruled Palestine a virtual revolution was effected 
in the educational system of the Arabs there. 

The first government schools were established in 1920. 
By 1922, 19,600 pupils were in attendance; in 1946, 80,000 
pupils were enrolled. Moreover, the government’s action 
stimulated a great interest among the Arabs in the educa- 





1 Translated and adapted from a chapter in J. Shimoni, Avre Eretz-Israel 
[The Arabs of Palestine] (Tel Aviv, 1947), by Sidney Lindenberg, a graduate 
student of Hebrew culture and education at New York University. 
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tion of their children. Those Arab communities that could 
afford it have, as a result, established their own schools. 
Most Arab communities, however, turned to the government 
for aid. But government-supported schools have not been 
able to accommodate all the pupils asking for admission. In 
1944, for instance, 8,716 new pupils applied for admission 
in the urban schools; of that number, only 4,721 or 54 per 
cent were accepted. Of the 13,789 applicants in the rural 
schools, only 9,574 or 69 per cent were admitted. 

In 1944 the total enrollment of Arab children in govern- 
ment schools as well as privately sponsored schools was 
104,618. Most of these (97,400) were in the five to four- 
teen years’ age range. Since the total Arab population of 
this age range has been estimated at 300,000 in Palestine, 
it means that 32.5 per cent of Arab children of elementary- 
school age were pupils. 

However, it must be borne in mind that not all pupils 
complete the nine-year elementary-school course. Many chil- 
dren, especially those in villages, do not attend for more 
than a few years. As soon as they learn the fundamentals of 
reading and writing they are taken out of school and put to 
work by their parents. | 

Cognizant of-this situation, the mandatory government 
established two types of schools: a complete public-school 
course of seven grades and a five- and four-year curriculum, 
the latter mostly in the villages where English is not taught. 
Yet even in these schools with a reduced curriculum, not all 
the pupils complete the courses. According to the census of 
1946, of 504 schools (78 in cities and 426 in villages), only 
108 had the full seven grades with a total population of 
2,211. (In 1943 there were only 10 such schools in the 
villages. ) 

Although the Arab population in Palestine in relation to 
the Jews was in the proportion of two to one, it is interesting 
to note that the British Mandatory Government in the fiscal 
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year 1944-1945 allotted £537,751 for the network of Arab 
schools and only £157,935 to the Jewish schools. This means 
that taxes from the Jewish community were a major source 
of revenue for Arab schools. 

In the typical government Arab school, most of the teach- 
ers and administrators were Arabs. The language of in- 
struction was Arabic and courses included Arab history, 
nationalism, literature, etc. Methods of instruction were 
based on English techniques which frequently did not com-_ 
port with the realities of Arab life, especially in the villages. 
The English language is taught in all the urban schools be- 
ginning with the fourth grade. Hebrew, though one of three 
official languages under the mandate, was not taught at all. 

Secondary education among the Arabs in Palestine is still 
in its infancy. In 1944, a total of 959 students (of which 
172 were girls) attended 17 government-sponsored high 
schools with two grades each and 5 schools with five grades. 
In the same year, 48 students (of which 18 were young 
women) were doing undergraduate work preparatory to 
teaching. 

Except for tuition in the two highest grades in the village 
schools, there was no such charge in the government public 
schools. Many students who were teachers-in-training re- 
ceived stipends from the government and those who were 
about to become teachers received scholarships to foreign 
universities. In 1945, 204 Palestinian Arabs, many of 
wealthy parents, studied in American universities. 

It is estimated that, in 1947, 40,000 children attended the 
privately sponsored schools. Of this number, 22,000 were 
Christians studying in the church schools (of which there 
were 186 in 1943). In their organizational setup and in their 
curriculum these schools resembled the government schools 
although most of the teachers, especially in the mission 
schools, were not native Palestinians. 

Among the nongovernment schools, there were the tra- 
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ditional Moslem schools in which 14,000 children, in typical 
Oriental style, sat on the ground around their teacher and 
memorized portions of the Koran. The High Moslem 
Council, too, conducted its own schools. In 1941, there were 
11 such schools with 1,898 students while in 1946 there were 
3,260 students in 15 schools. Although the schools of the 
council were not sponsored by the government, it neverthe- 
less allotted some funds to it, as was also the case with other 
private and communal institutions. 

According to their press, the Palestinian Arabs possess 
10,000 radios. Since many of these sets are found in cafés, 
village inns, and other public places, a large proportion of 
the population hears the broadcasts at one time or another. 

Many stations in Palestine, in the Arab lands, and in 
some world capitols beam their programs to the Arab lis- 
tener. Arab broadcasts from London, Cairo, Bagdad, and 
Moscow are tinged with an element of propaganda. During 
the war, the Axis utilized the radio from its bases in Bari, 
Athens, and Berlin to win over the Arabs to its ideology. 

In Palestine proper, there are two Arab stations: the offi- 
cial Jerusalem station and the one in Jaffa called the Near 
East Station. The former was organized in 1936 and for 
nine years broadcast in the three official languages, Arabic, 
Hebrew, and English. In 1945 it began to broadcast almost 
exclusively in Arabic, only occasionally in English. Although 
the actual work is done by Arabs, the station is supervised 
by two Englishmen. 

The Near East Station was organized during the war in 
September 1941 by British agents for the purpose of coun- 
teracting Axis propaganda. At the end of the war it was 
turned over to the Arabs who have since fostered a strong 
nationalistic policy. 

Both stations have similar types of programs. Special at- 
tention is given to religion, with several readings a day. from 
the Koran. On Fridays, services are broadcast from a 
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mosque in Jerusalem. News reports are given several times 
daily. The Near East Station has a special series of pro- 
grams featuring the news events of the entire Arab world. 
There are lectures on literature, history, and similar sub- 
jects. However, controversial subjects are completely avoid- 
ed. Other features include programs for women and for 
children; there are also plays and declamations. However, 
the mainstay of the program, which in Jerusalem is heard 
for five hours and in Haifa nine hours each day, is music. 
There are musical groups who make their livelihood from 
these broadcasts. In general the music is of an Arabic na- 
ture, although from time to time European music is also 
played. The two stations are in constant search for native 
talent. However, because of the scarcity of such talent, they 
turn to other Arab lands, especially Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon. 

The Palestinian Arab cannot boast of any marked crea- 
tive ability in the field of the arts, such as the theater and 
music or, because of the opposition of the Islamic religion, 
in such arts as painting and sculpture. In recent years there 
have been signs of an artistic awakening in some of the 
countries, especially in Egypt. As yet this is not the case in 
Palestine. However, the theater, dance, and music are as- 
pects of art that are closer to the Arab spirit. There are 
some groups that are attempting to create in these fields, 
but to date none of them has made an impression on the 
Arab community. When the Arabs in Palestine want to 
witness a professional play, they invite a group from Egypt. 

The motion pictures shown in the Arab cinema are Amer- 
ican and British imports. Such Arab films as are shown are 
imported from Egypt. In comparison with European stan- 
dards, the Arab-produced motion pictures are technically 
poor and artistically primitive. 

In the field of literature, too, there is more importing than 
creativity. The groups that want to read an Arab book turn 
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to the literature of the other Arab lands, especially Egypt. 
Since most of the educated among them read French and 
English, there is not too great a demand for native creativ- 
ity. The student, however, seeks literary material. For 
that reason, most of the literary creativity revolves around 
the textbook. Thus book publishing is done by educational 
institutions, by the missions, and most recently by book- 
stores. Bookstores are found today in all the Arab cities. 
Some of them sell English books and all of them sell office 
supplies. 

Between 1919 and 1932, 54 Arab books (including mag- 
azines and pamphlets) were published, an average of less 
than 4 books a year. Between 1933 and 1944, 155 books (in- 
cluding all the propaganda literature dealing with the riots) 
were published, an average of less than 13 books a year. 
With the exception of textbooks, not one book had had a 
second edition. A first edition does not have more than 1,000 
copies, sometimes even less. 

Political publications have been the most popular type of 
literature among the Arabs. Most of these rail against 
Zionism and the Jewish national home. Several deal with 
the inner conflict among the different groups and with Arab 
affairs outside Palestine. The peak of this type of literature 
was reached during the riots of 1936 and 1939. As far as 
political books are concerned, to date there has not appeared 
even one basic book dealing with the Arab community either 
from a scientific, sociological, or historical viewpoint. 

Journalism is the most active field of Arab culture. Yet 
even here the Palestinian Arab has imitated his brothers in 
Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, and must compete with Egyp- 
tian newspapers which are very popular. After many futile 
attempts, the Arabs in 1929 finally succeeded in publishing 
their first “daily” paper, which appeared only two or three 
times a week. In 1944 there were three dailies, all published 
in Jaffa, with some 12,000 readers. Since the end of the war 
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there has been much activity to inaugurate new publications. 

Culturally and journalistically the newspapers suffer 
from provincialism and a great lack of variety. This is due 
mainly to the absence of free thought. Opinions, especially 
those concerning Zionism, are fixed and unchangeable. 
Even in internal affairs, doubt is never cast on the status 
quo. Editorials are rarely original. In typical Oriental 
fashion they abound in epigrams, proverbs, exaggerations, 
pedantries, and repetitions in their form and style. 

The basic content of the newspaper revolves around the 
reports which are received from such international news 
organizations as Reuter’s and the United Press. They also 
receive news from an Arab agency which supplies them 
with the events occurring in Arab lands and of worldly in- 
terest to the Arabs. News of Palestine proper is supplied by 
both paid and volunteer correspondents. Copying items 
from the Hebrew press without indicating the source is a 
common occurrence. 

In the past several years five Arab weeklies have been 
published whose contents combine political gossip with mo- 
tion-picture news, photographs, curiosities, and an occa- 
sional article of a serious nature. They sell best when they 
abound with sensationalism, each magazine trying to outdo 
the other. These publications, which for financial reasons 
do not appear regularly, usually have a circulation of 1,000, 
at most 2,000. There are also two Communist publications, 
one published weekly and the other fortnightly. 

In general, the policy of the Arab press is to clamor for 
Arab independence, emphasize the importance of pan- 
Arabic unity, and foster extreme nationalism. They con- 
demn Jewish immigration, colonization, and the selling of 
land to Jews. Even in their propaganda, the Arab newspa- 
pers do not express the opinion of the masses, as has been . 
evidenced in the past years by the wide gap between policies 
of the papers and the true opinion of the average Arab 
native. This is because the first principle of every public an- 
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nouncement must be a hatred for the Jewish cause whether 
or not the average Arab shares this opinion. 

In summarizing, it can be said that literature and art do 
not impress the Arab masses who live in the villages. Even 
the newspapers and the radio do not play too significant a 
role in the daily life of the rural population. The villager 
who is “fortunate” enough to burden his family with the 
daily chores idles away the hours sitting in the inn drinking 
cup after cup of coffee. At times he listens to the radio or 
to somebody reading a newspaper aloud. Although he un- 
derstands the language, he has some difficulty in under- 
standing the literary style of the newspaper and the radio. 

Religion plays an important part in the life of the aver- 
age Arab. The tempo of his daily life is determined by the 
rituals and prayers of his faith. In fact, the only education 
that most of the villagers have received is from the pre- 
scribed studying of the Koran. 

In the cities, the situation is about the same, although 
there is greater activity in cultural circles. However, the 
films, to which hundreds of thousands flock daily, are a de- 
terrent to any cultural creativity. 

The fact that progress has been made in the past decade 
is evidenced by the decline in the number of illiterates 
among the Arabs. In 1941, the government estimated that 
73 per cent of the total Arab population was illiterate. To- 
day less than 50 per cent of the male population cannot read 
and write. It is clear that the illiteracy among Palestinian 
Arabs has been declining continuously and it is already less 
than the illiteracy of such Arabic countries as Syria, Iraq, 
and Egypt. 


A LIST OF REFERENCES LEADING TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
Sophie A. Udin 


In a short survey of documents and secondary material leading 
to the proclamation of the state of Israel, it is possible to list but a 
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small part of the multifarious literature on the Holy Land. It seems 
to me that for the purposes of student and research work in this 
country it will be best to note with few exceptions only works in the 
English language, omitting for the present the vital material issued in 
Hebrew. This bibliography is intended not as a comprehensive survey 
of works on Palestine, but merely as a convenient check list of the 
works of outstanding significance in the field of recent Palestinian 
history. 

The age-long dream of Zion became a political movement with the 
calling of the First Zionist Congress in 1897. This record of the 
political activity of the Jewish people for their state is recorded in 
the Protocols of the Zionist Congress, which covers the first con- 
gress held in Basel, Switzerland, in 1897, to the twenty-second held 
in Basel in 1946. The theory of Zionism was formulated by Herzl 
in the Jewish State, preceded by the writings of Ahad Ha-Am, Hess, 
Kalischer, Mohilewer, and Pinsker.* This first period in Zion is 
well documented by such writers as Druyanov, * and in English there 
is Hibbat Zion by Sokolow.* It is augmented by such authors as 
Borochov, Gordon, Katznelson, Nordau, and Syrkin.° These men 
laid the foundation of Zionism—the hope of a Jewish nation living 
6n its own soil. Of the histories on Zionism the outstanding ones are 
by Sokolow, Bohm, and Cohen. 

On December 17, 1917, the victorious British Army entered 





1 Zionist Congress, Protokol des 1-22 Zionistenkongress, 1847-1946, 22 vols. 

2 Ahad Ha-Am, Essays, Letters, Memoirs, translated from the Hebrew and 
edited by Leon Simon (Osvord: East and West Library, 1947). 

8 Alter Druyanov, ed., Ketavim le-toldot Hibbath Zion ve-yishuv Eretz- 
Yisrael (Odessa and Tel Aviv: Ha-Vaad le Yishuv Eretz Yisrael be’Odessa, 
5679-5692), 3 vols. 

* Nahum Sokolow, Hibbat Zion (Jerusalem: Rubin Mass, 1941). 

5 Adolf Bohm, Die Zionistische Bewegung (2d ed.; Berlin: Judischer 
Verlag, 1935-1937), 2 vols. 

Ber Borochov, Nationalism and the Class Struggle (New York: Poale Zion 
Zeire Zion of America, 1937). 

A. D. Gordon, Selected Essays (New York: League for Labor in Palestine, 
ca. 1938). 

Berl Katznelson, Revolutionism, Constructivism: Essays in the Jewish 
Labor Movement in Palestine (New York: Young Poale Zion Alliance, 1937). 

Israel Cohen, Zionist Movement; edited and revised with supplementary 
chapter, “Zionism in the United States,” by Bernard G. Richards (New York: 
Zionist Organization of America, 5707-1946). 

Nahum Sokolow, History of Zionism, 1600-1918 (London: Longmans, 
' Green and Company, 1919), 2 vols. 
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Jerusalem and a new epoch began for the Holy Land. A short time 
before the conquest of Jerusalem on November 2, 1917, the Balfour 
Declaration, as issued, declared “His Majesty’s Government view 
with favour the establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people..... 6 There are secret treaties showing the 
negotiations before the Balfour Declaration,’ as well as during the 
drafting of the Versailles Treaty and the establishment of the League 
of Nations.* Some interesting documents include the letter from the 
Secretary to the Cabinet to the League of Nations, with a note in 
reply to Cardinal Gasparri’s letter of May 15, 1922,° and the first 
White Paper signed by Winston Churchill,?° which brought about the 
first partition of Palestine. The question of boundaries is considered 
in Great Britain Command Papers Cmd. 1195 and 1910, as well as 
in other reports. Early in 1922 the first High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, issued his report,’? and shortly afterwards sent the 
first report of the mandatory government to the League of Nations.** 





6 Jewish Agency for Palestine, Documents Relating to the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the Palestine Mandate (London, 1939). 

7E, Adamow, ed., Die Europdischen Mdchte und die Turkei wiahrend des 
Weltkrieges: Die Aufteilung der Astatischen Turkei nach den Gehmeidocu- 
menten des ehem Ministeriums fiir Auswartige Angelegenheiten (Dresden, 
1932). 

8 David Lloyd George, The Truth About the Peace Treaties (London: 
Victor Gollancz, 1938), 2 vols. 

®Great Britain, Mandate for Palestine; Letter from the Secretary to the 
Cabinet to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations of July 1, 1922, 
Enclosing a Note in Reply to Cardinal Gasparri’s Letter of May 15, 1922, Ad- 
dressed to Secretary-General of the League of Nations (London: His Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, 1922), Cmd. 1708. 

10 Great Britain, Palestine: Correspondence with the Palestine Arab Dele- 
gation and the Zionist Organization (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1922), Cmd. 1700. 

11Great Britain, Agreement Between His Majesty’s Government and the 
French Government Respecting the Boundary Line Between Syria and Palestine 
from the Mediterranean to El Hamme (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1923), Cmd. 1910. 

Great Britain, Franco-British Convention of December 23, 1920, on Certain 
Points Connected with the Mandates for Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1921), Cmd. 1195. 

12 Palestine, Report on Palestine Administration, July 1920-December 1921 
(London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1922). 

18 Great Britain, Colonial Office, Palestine: Report by His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the Palestine Administration, 1923 (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1925). 
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These reports continued to 1938.14 At the same time the Zionist 
Organization issued its Establishment in Palestine of the Jewish 
National Home,** followed in 1930 by that of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine.1* In 1924, there was the American-British Convention."7 

Arab-Jewish relations became strained and in 1921 the first dis- 
turbances broke out, and we have the first government investigation."® 
This is followed by the various White Papers,'® and the investigation 
by the various commissions.?° The very titles of the documents tell 
the story and struggle of the Jewish people to create their state. 





14 Great Britain, Colonial Office: Report to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 1925-1938 
(London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1925-1939). 

15 Zionist Organization, Establishment in Palestine of the Jewish National 
Home: Memorandum on the Development of the Jewish National Home Sub- 
mitted .... to the League of Nations for the Information of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, 1926-1929 (London, 1926-1929). 

16 Jewish Agency for Palestine, Establishment in Palestine of the Jewish 
National Home: Memorandum on the Development of the Jewish National 
Home .... Submitted to the League of Nations for the Information of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, 1930-1939 (London, 1930-1939). 

17 United States, Department of State, Division of Near Eastern Affairs: 
Mandate for Palestine Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1927). 

18 Great Britain, Colonial Office, Palestine: Disturbances in May, 1921. 
Reports of the Commission of Inquiry with Correspondence Relating Thereto 
(London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1921), Cmd. 1540. 

19 Great Britain, Palestine: Statement of Policy by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, October 1930 (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1930), Cmd. 
3692. 

Great Britain, Palestine: Statement of Policy, May 1939 (London, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939), Cmd. 6019. 

20 Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, Report to the United States 
Government in the United Kingdom, Lausanne, Switzerland, April 20, 1946 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1946). 

Great Britain, Colonial Office: Palestine Report on Immigration .... by 
Sir John Hope Simpson, 1930 (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1930), Cmd. 3686. 

Great Britain, Commission on Palestine Disturbances of August 1929: 
Evidence During the Ist to 29th Sittings, 30th to 47th Sittings (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1930), 3 vols. 

Great Britain, Palestine Partition Commission: Report (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938), Cmd. 5854. 

Great Britain, Palestine Royal Commission: Report (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1937), Cmd. 5479. 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, Memorandum Submitted to the Palestine Royal 
Commission (London: Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1936). 

Palestine, Department of Development (First Report on Agricultural De- 
velopment in Palestine, by Lewis French: Palestine Government, Jerusalem 
1931). 

Vaad Leumi, Memorandum Submitted to the Palestine Royal Commission 
(Jerusalem, 1936). 
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Nevertheless, life moves forward. The Balfour Declaration was 
the promise to the Jewish people of the world to help them to establish 
their homeland. The first immigrants after the First World War, and 
even before the war ended, were the American and Canadian Jews 
who volunteered for the Jewish Legion, together with Palestinian and 
British Jews, to help win the war. Then began the immigration 
waves which followed the second Aliyah into Palestine. In the three 
decades (1917-1947) about a half-million Jews entered Palestine. 
During these decades the suffering of the Jews in the Diaspora grew 
from year to year and drew, them to the shores of the homeland. I 
think that the statistics of the period—the immigration, the vital 
statistics, the growth of industry, the expansion of commerce and 
trade, the establishment of new settlements in desert lands—all these 
tell a story of heroism and conquest of a bare and arid homeland. 
‘The reports of the mandatory government and the Zionist Organiza- 
tion and Jewish Agency for Palestine to the League of Nations are 
the source material for this story, supplemented by the Statistical 
Abstracts, etc.,?* brought up to date by the General Monthly Bulletin 
of Current Statistics,** the Bulletin of the Economic Research Insti- 
tute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and Misparim.** 

The British administration placed new obstacles in the way of the 
Jewish settlement. The Arabs, seeing that the government which was 
to “use their best endeavors to facilitate’ the Jewish national home 
was, on the contrary, using every possibility to hinder it, rose again 
and again in an attempt to destroy the young Jewish settlements. 
The Second World War began for Jewish Palestine in 1936 when the 
Arabs, instigated by the Nazis and Fascists, fought the small scattered 
settlements of Jewish Palestine for three years. Much has been written 





21 Vladimir Jabotinsky, The Jewish Legion (New York: Brith Trumpeldor 
Organization of America, 1942). 
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22 Jewish Agency for Palestine, Department of Statistics, Statistical Hand- 
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Palestine, Office of Statistics, Statistical Abstract of Palestine, 1944-45 
(Jerusalem: Government Printer, 1946). 

23 Palestine, General Monthiy Bulletin of Current Statistics, 1935-1948 
(Jerusalem: Government Printer, 1935-1948). 

24 Misparim (Jerusalem: Keren Hayesod and Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
1947-1948). 
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on the subject of the Jewish-Arab problemn—the McMahon Papers,?* 
the memorandum presented by the Jewish Agency,”* and the Arab 
arguments presented by the works of Jeffries and Antonius.?? 
Other works on this subject are by Andrews, the two volumes by the 
Esco Foundation and Sereni’s book, etc.2* The Ihud organization 
advocates a binational state ;?° and the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
points to the influence of Jewish colonization on Arabs in Palestine.* 

In spite of the hindrances by the government, and in the face of 
Arab attacks, the Yishuv, the Jewish community, continued to grow, 
to welcome the coming of Jews who fled from the torture of 
European Nazism. The soil was reclaimed in the north, in the plains, 
in the Huleh swamps, at the Dead Sea. New pioneers drained the 
swamps, reclaimed the land, built and raised new generations. In the 
works of Bonne, Gurevich, Horowitz, Lowdermilk, Nathan Revusky, 
and Weitz, to give but a few, the tale is told in faets and figures.*! 





25 Great Britain, Correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon and the 
Sherif Hussein of Mecca, July 1915-March 1916 (London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1939), Cmd. 5957. 

26 Jewish Agency for Palestine, Documents Relating to the McMahon Letters 
(London: Jewish Agency for Palestine), 1939. 
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Company, ca. 1939). 
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Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), 2 vols. 
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30 Jewish Agency for Palestine, Influence of Jewish Colonization on Arab 
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tion (London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 1948). 
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Research Institute, 1937-1947). 

Comprehensive Economic Directory of the Middle East, 1946-1947 (Tel 
Aviv: Economic Office for the Middle East in Palestine, 1947). 

Abraham Granovsky, Land Policy in Palestine (New York: Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, 1940). 

D. Gurevich and A. Gertz, Jewish Agriculture and Agricultural Settlement 
in Palestine (Jerusalem: Jewish Agency for Palestine, Department of 
Statistics, 1947). 
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David Horowitz, Development of the Palestine Economy (in Hebrew) (Tel 
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As one reads, there is before one the saga of a people who passion- 
ately waited for their land, and a land that waited for its people to 
rebuild it. In this upbuilding new forms of social living were evolved, 
a new relationship of man to man, a new social consciousness of the 
right of each individual to live a full and complete life. The titles 
given in the footnotes below are a very small sampling of the litera- 
ture which tells of the new life forms developing in Israel.*? In the 
struggle to remake the Jew from a city dweller to a toiler of the 
soil, one would think that all else would be cast aside. Yet the 
miracle of the rebirth of land and people has released creative 
powers and resulted in cultural activities of wide scope and variety. 
Cultural life in Palestine, in so far as it depends on the written and 
spoken word, is closely bound up with the revival of the Hebrew 
language and the efforts to develop a Jewish-Palestinian culture allied 
to ancient Hebrew thought and literature, but drawing its strength 
from the new Jewish colonization. 
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In Palestine there has arisen a new generation of writers and 
artists, actors, dancers, and musicians. The theater, the music, the 
literature are the fruit of the same historical process which in three 
generations so completely altered the physical aspects of the country. 
Of course, to know the creativeness of the Yishuv one should read 
in Hebrew the literature of Palestine. The references given in the 
notes are only a few items, and in English.** Several references on 
education in Palestine are appended,** as well as references on 
modern archaeological research.*® 

On the second of April 1947, the British delegation to the United 
Nations requested that the question of Palestine be placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly. The General Assembly appointed 
a special committee which issued its report on August 31, 1947, 
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recommending a partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states. 
The entire matter came up again in the General Assembly and on 
Saturday, the sixteenth of Kislev 5708, November 29, 1947, at 5:30 in 
the afternoon, the United Nations General Assembly voted for the 
partition of Palestine into an independent Jewish state and an inde- 
pendent Arab state. On May 14, 1948, while the second special session 
of the General Assembly was discussing the Palestine question, the 
state of Israel was proclaimed in Tel Aviv.*® 





36 Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, Report to the United States 
Government and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, April 20, 1946 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
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Jewish Agency for Palestine, The Jewish Case Before the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine (Jerusalem: Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
1947). 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, Book of Documents Submitted to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations Relating to the Establishment of a National 
Home for the Jewish People (New York: Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1947). 

Palestine, Survey of Palestine, prepared in December 1945 and January 1946 
for the information of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 1946 
(Jerusalem: Government Printer, 1946), 2 vols. 

United Nations, Special Committee on Palestine: Report to the General 
Assembly (Lake Success, N.Y., 1947), 3 vols. 
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A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


Carl Alpert: 


Achad Ha-Am. “One of the People”; pen name of Asher Ginsberg — 
(1856-1927), Zionist writer and philosopher, exponent of the 
theory of “cultural Zionism,” which looks to Palestine as the 
spiritual center of world Jewry. 
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Agudath Israel. Organization of ultraorthodox Jews; at one time 
anti-Zionist, the organization in Palestine has in recent years co- 
operated with the Jewish Agency. 

Aliyah, “Ascent”; applied to the act of immigration to Palestine or 
to a wave of immigration ; historically the first Aliyah occurred 
in 1882, the second in 1905, the third in 1920-1922, the fourth 
in 1924-1925, the fifth in 1933-1939, 


American Zionist Emergency Council. Body composed of the seven 
major Zionist groups in the United States carrying on a unified 
political and public-relations program in their behalf; founded in 
1939 and headed by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver. 

AMPAL. American Palestine Trading Corporation; for the promo- 
tion of trade between the United States and Palestine and the 
financing of selected agencies and institutions in Palestine. 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. Twelve-member committee 
narned by the United States and Great Britain in 1945 to study 
the Palestine problem; the committee’s unanimous report, sub- 
mitted in 1946, recommending immediate admission of 100,000 
Jews to Palestine was rejected by the British Government. 


Arab League. Regional federation of the six Moslem states, Syria, 
Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Yemen, and Lebanon. 

Ashkenazic. Accent in which Hebrew is spoken in the Diaspora; the 
Sephardic accent is used in Palestine. 

Ashkenazim. German Jews; term used for Jews of European- 
Germanic descent. 

Auto-Emancipation. Pamphlet written in 1882 by Leon Pinsker, 
enunciating classical exposition of the Jewish problem and the 
steps for Jewish national regeneration necessary for normaliza- 
tion of Jewish life. 

Balfour Declaration. Statement issued by the British Government 
on November 2, 1917, and signed by Lord Balfour, then Foreign 
Minister: “His Majesty’s Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that noth- 
ing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

. Basel Program. Basic program of the Zionist movement, adopted 

at the First Zionist Congress at Basel, Switzerland, in 1897: 
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“The aim of Zionism is the establishment of a publicly recognized 
and legally secured homeland for the Jewish people in Palestine.” 

Bedouins. Nomadic Arabs who pursue sheep and camel raising; 
they have no permanent abodes and move where pasture is 
suitable. 

Ben Yehudah, Eliezer. Adopted name of Eliezer Perlman (1857- 
1922), who pioneered in the revival of Hebrew as a modern 
spoken tongue. His monumental Hebrew thesaurus and his con- 
tribution in coining new words for the ancient language were 
major factors in the adaptation of Hebrew for modern needs. 

Bezalel. School and museum of arts and crafts in Jerusalem, founded 
in 1906 by Boris Schatz. 

Bialik, Haim Nahman (1873-1934). Outstanding poet of the modern 
Hebrew renaissance; considered the Hebrew poet laureate of 
modern times. f 

Bilu. Hebrew abbreviation of the phrase, “House of Jacob, let us 
go,” which was the slogan of the student colonists of Palestine in 
1882 ; they were accordingly known as Biluim. 

Cultural Zionism. School of thought which places emphasis on the 
role of Palestine as the spiritual and cultural center of the Jewish 
people. See also Achad Ha-Am. 

Davar. “Word”; largest daily newspaper in Palestine founded in 
1925 by Berl Katznelson, published by the Histadrut as organ 
of the labor movement. 

Dead Sea. Body of water in Palestine, covering about 400 square 
miles, and containing a wealth of chemical resources. 

Dunam. Unit of land measurement in Palestine, equal to .23 of an 
acre. 

Emek. “Valley”; refers particularly to the valley of Jezreel located 
between Galilee and Samaria, an area of intensive Jewish 


colonization. 
Eretz Israel, “The land of Israel,” Palestine; also known as Aretz, 
“land.” 


“Exodus 1947.” Immigrant ship manned by Americans intercepted 
July 18, 1947, as it sought to run the British blockade ; the 4,550 
refugees on board were deported to Germany. 

Feisal, Emir. Leader of the Arab delegation to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, 1919; in an agreement with Dr. Weizmann and in cor- 
respondence with Felix Frankfurter he acknowledged that 
Palestine had been set aside for Jewish settlement. 

Geulat Haaretz. “Redemption of the Soil”; slogan of the Jewish 

National Fund. 
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Gordon, A. D. (1856-1922). Writer, philosopher of the Zionist labor 
movement ; he went to Palestine at the age of fifty and spent the 
rest of his life in simple toil, practicing the life he preached. 

Hachsharah. “Preparation”; the training, principally agricultural, 
which young people desiring to be pioneers in Palestine undergo. 

Hadassah. The Women’s Zionist Organization of America founded 
in 1912 by Henrietta Szold; it maintains a network of health 
and social-service agencies in Palestine and together with the 
Hebrew University operates a large modern hospital in Jerusalem 
and also sponsors Youth Aliyah. 

Haganah. “Defense” ; organized and official Jewish military defense 
agency in Palestine; also responsible for practically all extra- 
quota Jewish immigration to Palestine during and following the 
Second World War. 

Haifa. Palestine’s leading port and terminus of the oil pipe line from 
Iraq ; with a mixed population of 130,000 of whom about 70,000 
are Jews. 

Halutz. “Pioneer”; applied principally to agricultural workers in 
outlying colonies; plural is Halutzim. 

Hagigat al-Amr. Weekly newspaper, published in Arabic by the 
Histadrut to promote Jewish-Arabic friendship. 

Hashomer. “The guard”; original Jewish defense body founded 
prior to the First World War to guard Jewish settlements ; the 
predecessor of Haganah. 

Hashomer Hadati. “The religious guard” ; a Zionist youth organiza- 
tion based on traditional Judaism and emphasizing Halutziut 
along collective lines. 

Hatikvah. “The Hope”; Jewish national anthem; the words are by 
Naphtali Herz Imber, the melody is from Czechoslovakian folk 
music. 

Hebrew University. Located on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem; first 
opened on April 1, 1925. 

Hebron. One of the four holy cities of Palestine, located south of 
Jerusalem ; traditional site of the burial place of the Patriarchs 
and Matriarchs. 

Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904). Viennese journalist, author of The 
Jewish State, and founder of the World Zionist Congress and 
world Zionist movement ; previously remote from Jewish affairs, 
he was stirred by the Dreyfus case to agitate for a solution of the 
Jewish problem by the national re-establishment of the Jewish 
people in Palestine. 
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Hess, Moses (1812-1875). Pioneer theorist of Zionism; in Rome 
and Jerusalem he expressed his ideas of the fusion of Zionism 
with social idealism, later to take form in Labor Zionism. 

Histadrut. “Federation” ; popular name of the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Palestine ; the organization maintains numerous 
producer and consumer co-operatives of its own and is the most 
important single economic and political factor in the life of 
Palestine. 

Horah. Folk dance executed in circles, very popular in Palestine and 
among Zionist youth groups elsewhere. 

Hoveve Zion. “Lovers of Zion”; a network of societies formed in 
eastern Europe following 1881 to promote Jewish emigration to 
Palestine and settlement there. 

Imber, Naphtali Herz (1856-1909). Vagabond poet and mystic; 
author of words of the Jewish national anthem, “Hatikvah.” 
Jerusalem. Traditional capital of Palestine; in addition to the old 
walled city, there has been built a large, modern new city of 
Jerusalem, which is largely Jewish; Jews constitute over 60 per 

cent of the total population of 160,000. 

Jewish Agency for Palestine. Official representative of the Jewish 
people with respect to Palestine, as set forth in the mandate of 
the League of Nations. 

Jewish Brigade. Military unit composed of Palestinian Jews, estab- 
lished and recognized in August 1944 after five years of insistent 
demand ; the brigade fought as part of the British Army under 
Brigadier E. F. Benjamin and other Jewish officers. 

Jewish Legion. Units of the British Army in the First World War 
composed of Jews from Palestine, the United States, and 
elsewhere. 

Jewish National Fund. National agency for the collection of funds 
and the purchase of land in Palestine to be held in perpetuity in 
the name of the Jewish people; its land is available on lease for 
colonization or other purposes which will advance the Zionist 
movement ; known as the Keren Kayemet L’Israel. 

Jordan Valley Plan. A large-scale irrigation project, advanced by 
Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, which if executed will restore much 
of the desert area to fertility and furnish an immense source of 
cheap electric power. 

Junior Hadassah. Young women’s branch of Hadassah; projects in 

Palestine include Meier Shfeyah, youth village, Henrietta Szold 

School of Nursing, and Pardess Anna, agricultural training 

colony. 
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Keren Hayesod. Palestine Foundation Fund, established in 1920; 
central Zionist fund for the financing of all phases of Jewish 
economy in Palestine ; made up of contributions. 

Kibbutz. Collective workers’ group or collective farm in which the 
economy is based on industry as well as agriculture; members 
of the group share in a common treasury and draw from it in 
accordance with their needs. 

Kvutzah. Collective agricultural settlement in which land, buildings, 
and all basic property is owned jointly ; the economic principle is 
that of one large family. 

Magen David. “Shield of David’; traditional Jewish symbol com- 
posed of inverted, superimposed triangles forming a six-pointed 
star. 

Magen David Adom. “The Red Magen David”; first-aid society; 
Palestine counterpart of the Red Cross. 

Mandate. Form of protectorate over Palestine conferred upon Britain 
in trust by the League of Nations in 1923 and embodying the 
specific pledges of the Balfour Declaration. 

Mapai. Abbreviation for Mifleget Poale Eretz Yisrael, Jewish Labor 
party of Palestine, largest single political group of the Yishuv. 

Mikveh Israel. “The gathering of Israel”; first Jewish agricultural 
school in Palestine, near Jaffa, founded in 1870. 

Mizrachi. Zionist political party with program of Jewish nationalism 
based on traditional, orthodox Judaism. 

Moshav. Small-holders’ settlement in which families have individual 
homes and land but operate co-operatively in working their 
fields, in purchasing, marketing, etc.; land is obtained from the 
Jewish National Fund. 

Moshav Shitufi. New type of co-operative colony in Palestine com- 
bining features of both co-operative and private ownership. 
Mosque of Omar. Arab mosque, also called Dome of the Rock, built 

on the traditional site of King Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem. 

Mount Carmel. Famous mountain mentioned in the Bible; a residen- 
tial section of Haifa is located on the slope overlooking the 
harbor. 

Mount Scopus. Located just outside Jerusalem ; on it have been built 
both the Hebrew University and the Rothschild-Hadassah- 
University Hospital. 

Mufti. Religious title borne by Haj Amin el Husseini, chairman of 
the Arab Higher Committee; he was exiled from Palestine in 
1937 for terrorism against the British. 
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Mukhtar. Head of a Palestine village, Arab or Jewish, recognized as 
village spokesman by the Palestine administration. 

Negeb. “Arid”; southern portion of Palestine, roughly from 
Beersheba to the Gulf of Akaba; the area is for the most part 
desert, though a number of Jewish colonies have been established 
there in recent years. 

Nordau, Max (1849-1923). Author and Zionist leader, friend and 
collaborator of Herzl; exponent of a plan for mass immigration 
of Jews to Palestine following the First World War; his reports 
on Jewish affairs were for many years high lights of the Zionist 
congress. 

Palestine Economic Corporation. An American investment corpora- 
tion which has made available large sums of money for the de- 
velopment of Palestine’s natural resources and basic industries. 

Palestine Philharmonic Orchestra. Founded in 1936 by Bronislaw 
Huberman; the orchestra has toured the Middle East and has 
been led by a number of distinguished guest conductors. 

Palestine Post. Only English-language daily newspaper in the Middle 
East ; published in Jerusalem. 

Palestine Potash Company. Corporation organized in 1930 to ex- 
ploit the chemical resources of the Dead Sea. 

Partition. Plan for the division of Palestine into separate Arab and 
Jewish states ; proposed on a number of occasions, it was finally 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
November 29, 1947. 

Petah-Tiqva. “Gateway of Hope”; early settlement founded in 1879 
near Jaffa; now a thriving community. 

Revisionists. Zionist political party founded by Vladimir Jabotinsky 
which has sought to revise Zionist policy along more militant 
and politically aggressive lines; from 1933 to 1946 the 
Revisionists remained outside the World Zionist Organization. 

Rishon Le-Zion. “First for Zion”; early settlement established in 
1882, now noted for its wine cellars. 

Rothschild, Baron Edmond de (1845-1934). British philanthropist 
and Zionist whose assistance helped maintain the early Jewish 
colonies struggling for existence in Palestine. 

Royal Commission. Investigating body under Earl Peel named by 
the British in 1936 to study the Palestine problem; after an ex- 
haustive study, the commission recommended partition of the 
country into Jewish, Arab, and British areas. 

Sabra. “Cactus”; name applied to Jewish child born in Palestine. 
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Safed. One of the four holy cities, located in Galilee, in which Jews 
have lived for centuries. 

Sephardic. Accent in which Hebrew is spoken in Palestine. 

Sephardim. Jews of Spanish descent. 

Shalom. Hebrew greeting or salutation, meaning “peace.” 

Shikun Ezrachi. General Zionist housing agency in Palestine; now 
carrying on a large-scale building program for immigrants in 
both rural and urban areas. 

Sieff Institute. Daniel Sieff Research Institute at Rehovot founded 
in 1933 by Israel M. Sieff of London in memory of his son; 
headed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, it is part of the Weizmann 
Center of Science. 

Simpson Report. Report by British expert, Sir John Hope Simpson, 
in 1940, which advocated curtailment of Jewish immigration and 
land purchase in Palestine. 

Sokolow, Nahum (1861-1936). Scholar and writer; president of the 
World Zionist Organization, 1931-1935; one of the outstanding 
Hebrew journalists of his day. 

“Struma.” Ship loaded with 769 refugees, which sunk in 1941 with 
the loss of all but one, after the passengers had been excluded 
from Palestine by the British. 

White Paper. Official document of British policy; when used by 
Zionists usually refers to the White Paper of 1939, under the 
terms of which Britain sharply curtailed Jewish immigration to 
Palestine and sale of land to Jews. 

WIZO. Women’s International Zionist Organization, affiliated with 
the World Zionist movement. 

Yehudah Halevi (1086-1145). Classical poet, who wrote Zionides 
or poems of longing for the return to Zion; he left his native 
Spain for Palestine and according to tradition was killed by an 
Arab shortly after arrival. 

Yemenites. Native Jews of Yemen, many of whom have gone to 
Palestine ; they are largely impoverished and retain many of the 
Oriental characteristics of the Arabs, 

Yishuv. “Settlement” ; name applied collectively to the entire Jewish 
community in Palestine. 

Youth Aliyah. “Youth immigration” ; movement founded in 1933 to 
settle in Palestine Jewish children, victims of Nazism and war 
in Europe. 

Zion. Original name of the stronghold of Jerusalem when captured 
by David ; in modern times applied to the whole of Palestine. 
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Zionism. Name given to the movement of Jewish national renais- 
sance, said to have been coined by Nathan Birnbaum (1864- 
1937). 

Zionist Organization of America. Founded in 1897 as Federation of 
American Zionists, name changed in 1918; with a membership 
of more than a quarter of a million, it is the largest Zionist 
organization in the world; its president is Dr. Emanuel 
Neumann, 





Carl Alpert is Educational Director of the Zionist Organization of America. 
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